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Pearson and Kirchwey’s 
Essentials of English 


The sucgg 
due in pj 








jals of English” is 


—the careful attention to the little as well as 
the big things; 

—the emphasis on oral work; 

—the happy combination of inductive and 
laboratory methods; 

—the skilful inter-relation of the lessons; 

—-the rare adaptation of the work to the pupil’s 
interest and capabilities. 
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WEEKLY ! $2.50 per Year 


Overton’s General Hygiene 
Qverton’s Personal Hygiene 


No boy or girl who studies these books 
can fail to live more healthfully or to promote 
the cause of public health. 


Hygiene and sanitation are treated in ac- 


cordance with the most progressive modern views. 


The books emphasize hygiene in every 
chapter but they give enough physiology and 
anatomy for the pupil to understand the why and 
wherefore of both the hygiene and sanitation. 
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THE POSY RING. A Book of Verse for Children. 
School Edition. 65 cents. 


GOLDEN NUMBERS. Over 300 selections for young 
people from the great English speaking poets, 
School Edition. 80 cents. 


These anthologies, chosen and classified by Kare 
Dovucias Wiccin and Nora ARCHIBALD S»..H, reflect the 
rare literary judgment and sympathetic understanding 
of the child which characterizes the collators, 


THE DUTCH TWINS PRIMER 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
Author of The Twins Series of Geographical Readers 


Beautifully illustrated. 


childlike that each little reader 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 








44 cents. Postpaid. 


EXT and illustration happily combine in their appeal to the child’s 

interest. Both the experience and the language used are so 
will see himself on every page. 
Learning to read then becomes the joyous quest its goal warrants. 


(Single Copies, 5 Cente 





WILD ANIMAL WAYS. By Ernest Tuompson Seton. 
Mr. Seton’s animal stories need no introduction. 
This volume is particularly adapted for the upper 
grammar grades, or junior high schools. Illustrated. 
School Edition. 60 cents. 


TALES FROM THE ALHAMBRA. By Wasuincron 
IrvinGc. Adapted by Josephine V. Brower. A pearl 
in the chain of literature and history. (Grades 
VI-VII). Riverside Literature Series. No. 260. 
Cloth. 44cents. 
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Progressive Music Series | | AN EXPERIMENT IN 
DISCRIMINATING SUPERVISORS THE FUNDAMENTALS 


EVERY WHERE HAVE BEEN 
CONVINCED THAT THIS SERIES Giving the Results of Tests made 
in the Cincinnati Schools with 


~ 
Secures the Best Results Two Kinds of Practice Materia 
By CYRUS D. MEAD 


IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF Assistant Professor ey vo non haa for Teachers, 
‘ HE first contribution to the literature of scien- 
Accurate Musical Knowledge Ger ais ent tacks la the aetesate 
Keen Appreciation of Music as an Art A really important book for every school super- 


S ntaneo Sin in intendent and teacher, 
po us 

8 8 The two kinds of practice material used were the 
Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Arithmetic 


Four pupil’s books, covering the work of eight (published by World Book Company) and _ the 


grades and containing songs only — the best songs Thompson Minimum Essentials (published by Ginn 
of the greatest composers of all periods, together and Company). 

with the most beautiful and characteristic folk The book is a compact summary of the results, 
music of many nations. done with unbiased judgment and containing a 


frank expression of opinion and criticism, 
Three Teacher’s Manuals provide outlines and 


explicit directions for the development of the tech- 
nical problems. 


Complete with @bles and charts. 
Postp 


in use in over 2200 towns, cities and counties 





Silver, Burdett & Company WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


° Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Boston New York Chicago Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 


























Second-Year Latin 


has an exceptional opportunity for suc- 
cessful presentation through the use of 


CAESAR IN GAUL 


By Benjamin L. D’Ooge, Michigan State Normal College, and 
Frederick C. Eastman, State University of Iowa 
POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 
J. Ample provision alike for sight reading, composition and gram 
The review of the first year’s syntax. 


3. The jarge number of beautiful and unusual maps, battle plans, and il 
lustrations—among them four colored plates. 














!. The full notes and explanatory helps. 
Now Ready. $1.40 
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THE ENLARGEMENT OF MUSIC WORK IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY WILLIAM ALFRED WHITE 


Director of Music, Des Moines, lowa 


The introduction of singing into the public 
schools of America by Lowell Mason marked an 
important epoch in the history of American edu- 
cation. The entire history of American educa- 
tion is marked by constant changes in the cur- 
riculum of the common schools; innovation after 
innovation has been tried, altered, improved, or 
discarded. There have been distinct changes 
in methods in all subjects, shifting of ideals, and 
at every stage progress has been the watchword. 

In the history of public school music these 
same changes have taken place; the adherents of 
one camp have consistently and honestly con- 
tended with the followers of another camp. In 
the differences disclosed and the resultant dis- 
cussions edges have been rubbed off, each has 
taken part of the strength of the other, so that 
to a large extent definite progress has resulted 
to all concerned from the fact of such differences. 

While the music profession has so largely been 
concerned with the problems of its own particu- 
lar. music garden, the ideals of general education 
have grown larger and larger, the vision of the 
leaders has become wider, higher and _ surer, 
more and more clearly have they seen into the 
hearts and minds of humanity and sensed the 
great necessity for our music work; the writings 
of educational leaders are full of striking and 
pregnant allusions to music; constantly we see 
great minds laying stress upon the great value 
and need for music, showing definitely that there 
has been and is a ferment of dissatisfaction with 
narrow ideas, a striving after greater things in 
education than can be given by mere intellectual 
processes, by utilitarian methods, by limited 
vision. 

In the past few years we have seen a wonder- 
ful awakening in every part of this great country 
to community interests. A distinct and power- 
ful element in this community movement has 
been community singing and community music. 
Had the public school music of the country, as 
taught in the schools day by day, met the real 
needs of education there would have been no 
necessity for community singing as we _ have 
known it. Somehow the music of the schools did 
not get across into life. The material and 
methods that had been in use did not get into the 
homes of our people, did not make of our people 
a singing people. This failure, marked so clearly 
by the necessity for great efforts to secure sing- 
ing by the people, marked a distinct double fail- 
ure. 


The general educator did not see that music 


was a vital necessity in any social existence; did 
not see that along with religion and patriotism 
music is one of the greatest unifying forces in 
the life of any people. Hence they have not ac- 
corded to music its rightful place in the scheme 
of education. We of the profession were too 
largely occupied with method, with details of 
our presentation, with fighting to remain in the 
system of education, hence this failure of singing 
to get across into the homes. Entirely too much 
of our method and material has been of the ex- 
ercise order, made to serve a purpose that had 
no root in life, that existed because we had set 
it up as a goal. To a large extent we have 
missed the larger vision of the great universality 
of song and music and its great service to human- 
ity, and their need for it. 

Hence let me -plead for an enlargement of 
vision on the part of ourselves, to see the won- 
derful vital elements in music, its great useful- 
ness in the civic sense. Upon the home must 
be founded the community and the nation; let 
us use music, Music, in our schools that is so 
real, so vital, and so well taught and learned that 
it will get across almost immediately and con- 
sistently into the homes, and upon this music will 
be founded a great community interest which 
will bind all together in the same manner as 
patriotism. 

Let the general educator see that in music he 
will find the one subject that begins before the 
child leaves for the kindergarten, even while the 
mother sings a lullaby, through every phase of 
education, through life, even unto the grave. 
Hence we musicians must be accorded more 
time for our subject; it must not be pushed aside 
because some manual training teacher, some 
modern language teacher, some domestic science 
teacher needs a few extra minutes to do some- 
thing utilitarian that has no ideal above mere prac- 
ticality. 

Recently I saw in a great high school an equip- 
ment in manual training that cost $115,000. The 
entire number of boys taking the subject in that 
high school was less than a hundred; less than 
twenty-five from each year’s class in the school. 
And what do you suppose they were making? 
A necktie holder! 

It is doubtful if the entire equipment de- 
voted to music work in the grade schools and high 
schools of any city in the country cost $115,000, 
and yet the music is supposed, and actually does 
touch every child of school age in the city or com- 
munity, and where the leaders have secured the 
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larger vision the music work affects practically 
every person in the community. Aside from 
that the $115,000 equipment taught no _ ideals, 
could not serve a great community purpose, but 
if used for the very best possible purpose could 
only serve to make a better wage earner, not a 
better wage spender, or a better citizen. 

Hence I plead for a very greatly enlarged ex- 
penditure of money for music equipments, for 
teachers, as well as for time. 

When music was introduced into the public 
schools the only possibilities open to the child in 
the way of music making or hearing was that 
which he himself or his class could do, that which 
the special teacher of music could produce, or 
which the more gifted regular teacher could give. 
The material, even in the best of such cases, was 
very restricted, hence the whole scheme was 
necessarily on a very low plane. 

With the passing of the years this entire con- 
dition has changed fundamentally. Now we 
have an abundance of the finest songs suitable 
for children, songs that are as artistic as the 
finest art song of the great lyric writers. Let 
us therefore enlarge the repertory of the class- 
room, giving this abundance of riches to the chil- 
dren, omit everything that is unmusical, the set- 
type exercise, the manufactured song, the drill 
which leads to nothing, placing in the intimate 
possession of every child a wonderful art world 
that is now open to every one who will open the 
doors. Let us enlarge our vision and know that 
every song which is not primarily an art song 
has no place in the schools, regardless of what 
ideals have falsely placed it there. Let us teach 
music, and nothing but music. 

Again, when music was introduced, and for 
years afterwards, a vast world of beauty was 
utterly inaccessible to teachers, pupils, and the 
general public. The possibility of hearing an 
opera, a fine orchestra, the great vocal and in- 
strumental soloists, the fine music for various 
combinations of voice and instrument were ex- 
tremely limited. Now, by the expenditure of a 
very small amount of money this vast world, 
through the instrumentality of the Victrola and 
other such machines, and the vast library of great 
music listed in their catalogs of records en- 
ables us to place before every child in the schools 
the world’s greatest music. The world’s greatest 
music means the highest form of intellectual and 
spiritual life, the one thing in life which touches 
the soul and spirit in its greatest heights and 
depths, the one only universal means of expres- 
sion, voicing the soul as nothing else can. Let 
us, therefore, widen our vision along these lines, 
get entirely out of the walls of our constricted 
rut, show the other leaders of educational thought 
the wonderful possibilities in this direction, make 
thorough systems of correlation between music 
and other subjects through this means, and 
thereby widen the field of observation of the en- 
tire educational forces. 

When the printing press was invented it be- 
gan freeing the mind of man from superstition, 
from ignorance and worse, made the minds of 
man thinking, reasoning, and opened the gates to 
every form of freedom. This freedom primarily 
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took an intellectual form, for the printed word 
deals primarily with intellectual concepts; even 
when the writers wish to arouse the spirit and soul 
it must be largely done through intellectual ap- 
peals primarily. Now, the Victrola and _ similar 
instruments are to this great world force of music, 
in its spiritual aspect, the counterpart of the print- 
ing-press, only now music will primarily appeal 
to the sentiments of peoples, to their souls, to their 
“over-man,” to that great heart of things which 
is not coldly intellectual. Now that the soul of the 
whole humanity can be so easily reached let all 
educators see to it that this wonderful new free- 
dom is used wisely and well, and not wasted. 
Again, we must widen our vision in a truly won- 
derful manner. 

In those communities where the work in music 
has taken on the proper enlargements the in- 
fluence in the community is very marked. There 
the adult chorus is much alive; there the amateur 
orchestra flourishes; there the Sunday school, the 
church, the civic life, the social life, shows in a 
marked degree the potent influence. There the 
great symphony orchestra, the visiting opera com- 
panies, the great artists are all well and remuner- 
atively received. All glory to the many leaders 
in public school music who are responsible for 
this condition, but too often this has been accom- 
plished at too great a cost to the individual, for 
it is to the strength of such that these results have 
been accomplished, and not through the system of 
general education. 

Suppose our superintendents and school boards 
should say to our manual training teachers, domes- 
tic science teachers, and sewing teachers: “Yes, 
your subjects are quite important; we fully recog- 
nize the fact, and are glad to have you teach the 
children of our community.” “We will gladly sup- 
ply you with a room in which to teach, free, and 
supply both heat and light; of course you must 
come after regular school hours, at 3.35 p. m., and 
naturally you will bring your own turning lathes, 
band saws, sanding machines, sewing machines, 
cooking utensils and stoves, supply your own 
goods, your lumber, your metal, the articles of 
food which you wish to cook.” “Of course you 
cannot expect the public to pay your salaries, so 
you may collect from each child fifteen cents per 
lesson.” 

Yet with very few exceptions that is exactly 
what has happened to the enlargement of the 
music work along instrumental lines. Neverthe- 
less, whenever the schools wish to make any kind 
of an exhibition of their work one of the very 
first things asked for is the school orchestra, ete. 
Yet the instruments belong to the children, they 
bear the expense of strings, repairs, lessons, etc., 
etc. I wonder what would happen if, when an 
exhibition of manual training work was given, or 
of cooking, we should see each child bringing a 
cook stove, a bundle of eatables, a saw, plane, ham- 
mer, lathe, printing press, etc. It is easily possi- 
ble to picture the results, yet that is exactly what 
the general educator asks of the music. 

Here again | earnestly plead for the enlarge- 
ment of music work. Let the general educator 
see what he is constantly demanding of the music 
department, and provide instruments, teachers, 
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equipment and time for this new phase of music 
work which has been so successful through the 
powerful initiative of some of the leaders amongst 
music supervisors. 

In the high schools provide more amply for full 
four-year course in music, along with other voca- 
tional and cultural lines; provide for the teaching 
of the orchestral instruments to the talented stu- 
dents; place such serious music work upon the 
same basis of accredited work as other subjects. 
Why should the high school teach millinery, book- 
keeping, stenography, carpentry, prepare for busi- 
ness, for college, etc. ete, and yet let the 
musically talented boys and girls suffer so that 
if they pursue their music work they do so at risk 
of health, of graduation, and give no preparation 
for their life work? Why should the wonderful 
business of music, amounting to more than six 
hundred millions per year, be left to hap-hazard, 
while these other things, so much smaller in money 
content, so incomparably lower in spiritual and in- 
tellectual stimulus, be supported by public funds? 

There is no reason, except that boards of edu- 
cation, the general public, and the ordinary edu- 
cator have not seen the matter in its true aspects. 
Therefore, let us all plead for a very great en- 
largement of opportunity in the high school, for 
credit in music work, for at least an equal place 
with the common ordinary utilitarian subjects. 
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Finally let me say that we must achieve that 
great vision and breadth of view where we see 
that school is not apart from life, but is life itself ;. 
that the schools do not fit for life, but are the 
life of the children entrusted to their care. The 
great art of living does not only mean the secur- 
ing the wherewithal to live, but finding the best 
way of living, of spending that greater part of 
time which has practically nothing to do with the 
getting of the wherewithal, but with spending, liv- 
ing, thinking, aspiring, feeling, wisely, as a citizen, 
a part of the community, bearing our share of the 
joys and burdens of the greater social and civic 
life, and in this greater view music will always be 
found to bear a large and a vital part. Therefore 
let us seek and obtain an enlargement along every 
line of musical activity, in time allotment, 
in equipment, in credit, and in general recognition. 
Let us at all times remember that the music work 
is a part of life, not merely a preparation for life; 
that our subject is as wide as the entire horizon, 
as from the cradle to the grave, as high as heaven 
itself, as deep as the greatest unsaid things in the 
heart of humanity, as utilitarian as any subject 
can be, more highly idealistic than any other, and 
in its relations to all other vital subjects wider in 
its appeal, stronger in its correlations, and far 
more potent in its influence. Therefore enlarge- 


ment at every possible point of departure is a par- 
amount necessity. 
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Higb on the world did our fatbers of old, 
Under the stars and stripes, 
Blazon the name tbat we now must upbold, 
Under the stars and stripes; 
Vast in the past they bave builded an arch 
Over which freedom bas ligbted ber torcb, 
Follow it! Follow it! Come, let us marcb 
Under the stars and stripes! 


—Madison Cawein. 





IN FRANCE 
BY JOHN H. FINLEY 
New York State Commissioner of Education 
[From The Outlook.] 

As it was a Sunday and there were no schools 
in session, I was driven to see, on a hill a few 
miles distant, a monument, the tribute of a mem- 
ber of Napoleon’s staff to his chief. It represented 
the awakening of the Emperor from his long 
sleep, a fantastic bronze which must evoke the 
thought in many a visitor as to what the Emperor 
would say if only he could actually wake and see 
what is going fiercely on near his old Waterloo. 

But there proved to be something on the way to 
the hill-top grove that was to me of greater in- 
terest than any memorial of Napoleon, and of more 
promise to France than his awakening. It was a 
village school, the nearest approach to our boasted 
and loved little red schoolhouse, for there are no 
country. schools in France. At any rate, in all my 
travels of twenty-five hundred miles I did not see 


a counterpart of our little lone open-country frame 
hut for which I am always looking when I travel 
in my own state. The country schools in France 
are in hamlets or villages, huddled against a hill 
or by some stream, usually around a chateau or a 
towering church, where the peasants gathered for 
shelter and protection and sociability by night in 
earlier times, however far they traveled to culti- 
vate their fields by day. 

The schoolmaster was sitting in front of his 
schoolhouse, his wife at his side, resting in the 
afternoon of his holiday, for the master lives in 
his school, and the children are but his larger 
family. So far as my observation went, the school 
is generally the schoolmaster’s home, and his busi- 
ness is quite as seriously important to him as that 
of the Minister of Public Instruction or of the 
Prefect is to him. This one room was a micro- 
cosm of France, and here her wealth was repre- 
sented in specimens and her history remembered 
in pictures and in legends upon the walls. What 
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impressed me most was the care with which the 
master had prepared for his next week’s work. 
There, in a book most scrupulously kept, was the 
whole program, showing what he intended to 
cover during the next few days in morals, in 
civics, in history, in arithmetic, etc. There is 
nominally compulsory attendance up to the age 
of thirteen, but there is no such central insistence 
as here. In looking over the records I noticed 
that some days were clear of absent marks, while 
other columns were cloudy with them. I asked 
the reasons, and learned that the fair days in the 
record were rainy days outside, when all the chil- 
dren could be in the school, and that the cloudy 
days in the book were fair days outside when some 
had to be in the fields. Which reminds me of the 
observation of a Sister of Charity, who said: 
“We cannot pray for God’s beautiful moonlight 
nights, since they are the best nights for the 
murderous air raids.” 

The school yard was planted in vegetables, but 
they had not completely crowded out the roses, 
some of which were paying their fragrant summer 
homage to the women of France. And out some- 
where in the edge of the village there was a large 
tract which the children were cultivating as a 
school for the use of the community or the state 
in its possible hunger. 

This village was not far from where grapes are 
grown of which the most famous wines of France 
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have in the past been made, but in the little school 
there was very conspicuous advice in posters con- 
cerning the ill effects of alcohol. 

It is such a schoolmaster as this sturdy man 
(who had been at the front and had come back to 
his duties again) who becomes, especially in such 
times as these, a representative of the government 
for giving official information or making appeal 
to the people in matters of common concern, such 
as the gathering of gold, the subscriptions for such 
loans as our Liberty Loan, the care of fields, pro- 
tection against pests, provision for orphans, and so 
on. And sometimes, I suspect, he is also the 
mayor of the community; at least I found one vil- 
lage school in the mairie, where I had gone to find 
the parish records, and the mayor-schoolmaster 
was teaching the little group of boys. That was 
several years ago, and I suppose the boys in their 
black smocks are all now on their way to the front, 
if not actually there in their uniforms. 

I have been wishing that the state of New York 
could be redistricted so that every school might be, 
when it is physically possible, the natural social, 
industrial, and religious community centre. But 
happily the legislation of the last winter, known as 
the Rural School Bill, is a long step in the direction 
of giving the country children the advantages of 
those who live in the more populous centres, with 
all the advantages of the other, of nature’s teach- 
ing through her curriculum, the seasons’ round. 





LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN COLORADO 


Colorado can go to greater depths and rise to 
greater heights in the same length of time than 
any other state in the union. 

She can have more deathly strikes than any 
other state, and then claim admiration for her 
sublime enforcement of law and order. 

In 1896 I was a member of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention when her United States Sena- 
tor, Henry M. Teller, after one of the greatest 
addresses to which I have ever listened, led the 
delegations of Colorado, Idaho and Utah out of 
the Convention, and those states out of the Union. 

In 1898 I was publicly paid ninety-six silver 
dollars and a five dollar gold-piece for a com- 
mencement address, and very soon théreafter Colo- 
rado was boasting of her loyalty to the Republican 
party. 

Thus has it ever been. In May, 1917, the Den- 
ver Board of Education dethroned Superintendent 
Carlos M. Cole and elected somebody—I have for- 
gotten the name—in his place. A few days after- 
wards the citizens elected to the Board of Educa- 
tion men to reseat Mr. Cole, and as soon as pos- 
sible “recalled” to private life the men who had 
long been honored with the leadership of the 
Board. 

The president of the School of Mines was re- 
tired, the man who succeeded him was soon re- 
tired, and the original retired president was royally 
recalled. 


That is Colorado, the Colorado I have known, 
that has given me chills and thrills for forty-two 
years. 

Just now, barring Colorado College, it is all 
thrills. Of Gunnison we have recently written, 
the highest normal school in the world, and the 
biggest little school. 

It is at Greeley that one gets the glow of hope 
and promise now. Everyone knows of Greeley, 
of the Colorado State Teachers’ College, of the 
college made famous by Dr. Z. X. Snyder, who had 
the broadest vision of science and pedagogy com- 
bined that America has ever known. 

“After Snyder what?” was often asked during 
the years of his fatal illness, and with more em- 
phasis in the year following his death. 

No man ever walked directly into greater dan- 
ger than did John Grant Crabbe of Kentucky, and 
the first year must have had more chills than 
thrills, but all is well that ends well. 

The legislature has never done as much for 
Greeley since it was really a-going as it has done 
this year. The summer session had no rival be- 
tween the seas, in relative enrollment, and none 
could excel it in zeal, and to Dr. Crabbe’s national 
acquaintance and influence in no small measure 
was due the great honor that came to Colorado in 
the election of Mrs. Bradford to the presidency of 
the National Education Association. : 

But above all else, to our thinking, is the glory 
of the Opportunity School which Carlos M. Cole 
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established in Denver a year ago, and which Miss 
Emily Griffith has in one year made famuus. 

It would be absurd to write of Colorado and of 
Denver and not call attention to the fact that 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, who made Denver 
street boys famous, and who was fought most 


viciously for several years because he told the truth 
about Denver, is now having a perfectly peaceful 
reign as Juvenile Court judge. He was re-elected 
without opposition and goes where he pleases and 
lectures when he pleases and pleases everyone 
whether he stays or goes. 





THE MISSION OF THE “MOONLIGHT SCHOOLS” 


BY CORA WILSON STEWART, THEIR FOUNDER 


The Civil War disrupted the public school sys- 
tem of the South, and in large territories there 
were no schools for years afterward. Europe 
poured many of her illiterates into the stream of 
foreign immigration to this country. The negroes 
were for a time denied educational advantages. 
Lack of child labor laws and compul- 
sory school attendance laws contrib- f 
uted to the making of illiterates. | 
Strange as it may seem, some were ]} 
made in the schools, for in certain sec- } 
tions children who attended school | 
learned to read and spell and “cipher” | 
without ever being taught to write. | 
Writing constitutes literacy, according 
to the government standard, being 
based on the assumption that none } 
can write unless he can also read. 

In various ways there were gathered 
into this country in 1910 five and a 
half million illiterates. Were these 





they told of the shame and burden of illiteracy, 
and expressed a burning desire to read and write. 
Their appeal was answered by opening at night 
the doors of the schools all over the country, where 
volunteer teachers not only greeted them with wel- 
coming smiles, but went out after them and 
_-_._ brought them in. A few were ex- 
pected, but twelve hundred came. 
Not all of these were _ illiterates. 
Some were semi-illiterates and some 
were half-educated folk, desiring bet- 
ter things. They learned amazingly— 
first to write their names, of course. 
This was easy of accomplishment. It 
was usually learned the first evening. 
Then to write their own letters and 
to read the Bible and the newspaper 
seemed their chief aspirations. 
They achieved these so quickly that 
it seemed almost miraculous. When 
a woman in Rowan County wrote me 


segregated, they would make a nation CORA WILSON STEWART her first letter, after but two weeks’ 


larger than Switzerland, or as large as Denmark 
and Norway combined. It would be a nation 
without Bibles, without song-books, without mag- 
azines or newspapers, without banks, without rail- 
ways, without pens, pencils, or writing paper, and 
one supplied with only the coarsest commodities 
of trade. I heard an illiterate woman say that 
she couldn’t recognize a two-dollar bill until she 
was twenty-five years of age. “Square money,” 
with its printing, is not as popular with them as 
“round money.” 

When the census takers were taking the list of 
illiterates in 1910, the “moonlight school,” as a 
remedy for adult illiteracy, was being evolved. In 
1911, the experiment was tried first in all of the 
schools of Rowan, one of the mountain counties 
of Kentucky. None is better prepared to witness 
the result of that experiment than the United 
States Bureau of Education, which heralded to the 
world its success in a bulletin entitled: “Illiteracy 
in the United States and an Experiment for its 
Elimination.” 

The “moonlight school” did not spring out of a 
theory, it grew out of a human need. It was es- 
tablished through the appeal of the illiterates them- 
selves. When it started, it was assured of the 
patronage of three—the mother, whose daughter 
“had gone out West”; the middle-aged man, who 
“would give twenty years of his life if he could 
read and write”; and the boy, who would “forget 
his ballads before anybody come along to set ’em 
down.” These spoke for the world of illiterate 
mothers and men and song-inspired lads, when 


instruct‘on and _ practice, I thought it re- 
markable; but so many have written since then, 
after but six or seven evenings in school, that her 
achievement now seems insignificant. They did 
not merely read, they devoured books. In three 
sessions, with active campaigning and lessons given 
at home to such as would not or could not come, 
eleven hundred illiterates were taught to read and 
write. The remaining few in the county, twenty- 
three in number, were catalogued. When the 
sick, the blind, the imbeciles and epileptics were 
deducted, only six who had the capacity for learn- 
ing were left—four who had stubbornly refused to 
learn and two who had moved in as the session 
closed. But, even this pioneer record, once so 
proudly told, seems inconsequential now ; for an- 
other mountain county has surpassed it by teach- 
ing fourteen hundred in two sessions, and in the 
lowlands one teacher, single-handed, redeemed in 
one session seventy-five ! 

The Kentucky Legislature in 1914 created an Il- 
literacy Commission to extend the “moonlight 
schools” to every section of the state. It was the 
first commission on illiteracy in the world. “No 
illiteracy in Kentucky in 1920,” said this Commis- 
sion. One state after another quickly caught the 
vision. Alabama sounded a state-wide slogan: “TII- 
literacy in Alabama—let’s remove it.” Oklahoma, 
with the presumption of youth, said: “No illiter- 
acy in Oklahoma in 1918”; North Carolina said: 
“Altogether for the elimination of illiteracy from 
North Carolina”; Mississippi said: “Illiteracy in 
Mississippi—blot it out”; New Mexico said: 
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“Tiliteracy in New. Mexico Must Go”; 
Iowa, with her minimum of illiteracy, began to 
teach Swedes in her rural districts; Maryland to 
teach illiterate fishermen on her coasts; California 
to teach illiterate immigrants; and twenty-two 
states to teach some, with the ultimate purpose of 
teaching all. 


The mission of the “moonlight school” is to re- 
deem illiterates. It receives the semi-illiterates 
and others more advanced, but for illiterates it 
reaches out. If they do not come to the “moon- 
light school,” it goes to them, and they are taught 
at home by the volunteer teacher or some volun- 
ter assistant. But, usually, they come, and come 
in overwhelming numbers, with an eagerness in 
their hearts and a determination in their eyes that 
know no failure. Their tragic earnestness has 
sent many a gay and thoughtless teacher into the 
shadow of the schoolhouse to hide the tears that 
came at scenes so pathetic—gray-haired men and 
women flushed of face in their eagerness to spell 
the word and excel, shouts of exultation over the 
feat of writing a name, proud emphasis on every 
word of a sentence read. 


Illiteracy in this country is more a rural than an 
urban problem, the proportion in rural sections 
being double that of the urban. How long it will 
‘be until the “moonlight school,” with its force of 
volunteer teachers, can reach and teach the mil- 
lions, and the city night schools, when provision is 
made for this class, can redeem the urban illiter- 
-ates, none can forecast. It seems, at first thought, 
a stupendous task; but it is the easiest, as well as 
the most urgent, of the problems that this- nation 
has to solve. Thousands of volunteers are re- 
cruiting the army of “moonlight school” teachers, 
and more and more schools are opening at night 
each year. The census of 1920 will reveal an ap- 
preciable reduction in illiteracy in these states 
where “moonlight schools” are operating; and 
‘the census of 1930, at least, should find that the 
army of illiterates in the United States had melted 
away. When it finds this, it will, also, find a new 
and powerful force promoting schools, building 
roads, increasing Sunday-school and church at- 
tendance, building up trade and swelling the ave- 
nues of religious, civic and commercial enterprise. 
They 
“Ignorance cannot co- 
it is said, and co-operation is the life of 


The schools need these men and women. 
need them to co-operate. 
operate,” 
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public education. The Sunday schools and 
churches need these people to attend and support 
them, to work and worship; the banks need the 
money that they have hoarded in cupboards or 
buried in the ground; the newspapers need them 
as readers, the book publishers need them as pa- 
trons and Uncle Sam needs them to patronize his 
stamp-stores, the post-offices. 

But more by far than all the needs of school and 
church and trade, these men and women need and 
deserve, for their own sake, to be redeemed. They 
are barred from life’s best things—good books, 
from letters and from intelligent voting. They 
are also barred from the reading of God’s prom- 
ises. They are enslaved in a land where Liberty 
is the boast and pride. 

Mrs. Stewart has received many letters from 
those who have been benefited by the “moonlight 
schools.” She says: “I value these letters more 
than a fashionable woman would value her jewels.” 

One woman of Carrollton, Ky., writes thanking 
the founder of the “moonlight schools.” “I have 
been going seven nights, and have learned to read 
and write,” says her letter. “I am forty-three 
years old and have written my first letter to my 
mother, the next to you.” 

Another adult pupil, from Creekmore, Ky., 
writes: “I can do something this year I could not 
do last, and that is write a letter.” 

A resident of Rocky Hill; Ky., age fifty-three, 
writes: “We are having a ‘moonlight school’ here. 
I didn’t know all the alphabet when I started to 
school; but I have learned them all, and now I 
can read and write a little. I read the first book 
most through, and I would be glad to have the 
second. I didn’t have a chance to go to school 
when I was a boy. I think the ‘moonlight school’ 
the grandest thing in the world! I am going to 
keep up my studies until I can read the Bible for 
myself, and this is my first letter that I have been 
able to write.” 

A Kentucky woman writes from Burkesville: 
“IT am thirty-eight years old and I. could neither 
read nor write until I went to the ‘moonlight 
school.” I have had fourteen lessons, and can 
read my Bible and enjoy it.” 

These are samples of many others, all express- 
ing genuine gratitude for the uplift the movement 
has given to them, and for the new and wider 
horizon it has brought into their lives ——The Chris- 
tian Herald. 


—_—_—_——~-#- © -e- Qe: ¢-e-$——_______ 


We must keep alive to the fact that, as every piece of written work should be a lesson in 


writing and in spelling, even more should every lesson be a lesson in reading. Geography, his- 


tory, language, mathematics—all depend for successful presentation upon the pupil’s ability to 
master the thought. Reading is the gateway to the knowledge in them. We are the lock- 
smiths who must fit the key to the lock. We may have to file and to cut and to hammer and to 


stamp our metals; but if we are faithful to our trust and earnest in our purpose and awake to 
our job, we shall get the key fitted unless the lock is broken. In that case none but the Di- 
vine Repairman can do the job.—W. W. Staver, West New York, New Jersey. 
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OSCAR H. BENSON 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


It is a joy to have known Oscar H. Benson for 
a quarter of acentury. To tell the story of Oscar 
H. Benson as I have known him links the notable 
rural leadership of Benson, Otis E. Hall, Cap E. 
Miller, P. G. Holden and Jessie Field. 

In luxurious offices in New York City I said to 
an educator of my age: “It is a great thing to 
have known personally all the educational leaders 
like Henry Barnard, John D. Philbrick and Mark 
Hopkins, as I have known them.” 

“That is nothing,” he replied. “I knew them, but 
you know the men of today.” 

More and more do I appreciate how much it 














OSCAR H. BENSON 


has meant to know the men and the women who 
are making educational history now. 

Today Oscar H. Benson is one-of the brainiest, 
bravest, broadest men in educational and patriotic 
service. He is almost the only man in educa- 
tional official life who has had the country child 
always in mind. He has never played politics, has 
never flirted with opportunities for fame, has 
never known there were universities or normal 
schools, big interests or little politicians. He has 
fought, bled, and triumphed for country children, 
and is today one of the most famous and useful 
educators, now or ever, in the United States. 
Congress provides his Bureau of States Relations 
of the Department of Agriculture two or three 
times as much without a fight as it does the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

3ut to the personal element. Nearly thirty 
years ago Cap Miller heard me lecture at Iowa 
Teachers College. Something then said was an 
inspiration to him, and when, a year later, he was 
superintendent of Keokuk County, he arranged 
for me a summer lecture tour with a lot of educa- 
tional Chautauquas. 

One of those appointments was in a_ village 
where and when the entire Chautauqua grounds 
were under four feet of water. Campers were 
drowned out and everything was discouraging. 
Although I lectured somewhere in the village I 
protested that I would take nothing for my ser- 





vices because the village teacher, a country lad, 
was at a great loss, but he insisted upon paying the 
fee. A few years later Jessie Field, then superin- 
tendent of Page County, wrote me to be sure to 
see the work in Wright County, the best in lowa. 

I was not likely to be invited to lecture there, as 
I had drifted out of Iowa lecturing, but I planned 
to go regardless of cost. 

Otis E. Hall, now the great country leader of 
Kansas, with national fame as a lecturer and au- 
thor, was then superintendent of Crawford 
County, Indiana, with neither fame nor fortune. 
In his home one evening his bride of a few 
months said: “Why cannot Otis sometime be like 
Mr. Miller, Mr. Kern, Miss Field, of whom you 
say so much?” 

“He can if he will pay the price.” 

It was then arranged that he should go with 
me two weeks later to Wright County and Page 
County, Iowa. 

The minute we reached Wright County I rec- 
ognized the country lad whose Chautauqua was 
washed out a few years before. Hall and I “did” 
Wright County thoroughly in two days, and few 
bits of publicity in “Looking About” in the Jour- 
nal of Education have been as attractive or 
effective as the write-up of Benson’s-work in 
Wright County. 

From there Otis Hall and I went to Page 
County, where we joined the famous educational 
excursion of the state superintendents of the 
South, and those men nationalized Hall and he 
became the chief demonstrator and expounder of 
consolidation. 

At that time the educational machinery of Iowa 
was compactly organized against the anti-conven- 
tionals, of whom Miller, Benson, and Jessie Field 
were the worst examples. But they had one un- 
compromising champion, and my loyalty to them, 
which cost me the sarcastic opposition of men 
whose names I have altogether forgotten, gave me 
the ardent friendship of P. G. Holden, a nobler 
man than whom I have never known. 

James B. Morrow of Washington, in a copy- 
righted article in the New York Times, tells a 
chapter in Benson’s life of which I had not known. 

Upon the death of his father, P. C. Benson, 
Oscar and his mother took charge of the fruit and 
vegetable farm of eighty acres at Delhi. One day 
he shipped fifty-eight crates of blackberries to a 
commission merchant in Chicago. - The 
morning he received a telegram from the con- 
signee: “Berries in bad condition and market 
glutted. Send dollar and half for charges.” 

Oscar’s reply telegram said: “Return berries. 
Rush.” In the early afternoon he received this 
telegram: “Wine maker just called. Offers forty 
cents a case.” 

Oscar replied: “Offer rejected; ship berries by 
express first train.” 

Later consignee telegraphed: “Wine-maker 
raises price to seventy-five cents case.” 

Oscar replied: “Offer accepted,” and he was $43 
in instead of $1.50 out. 

O. H. Benson has always dared to stand for 
righteousness, has always delivered good goods, 
has always insisted that country people be given 
a square deal. 


next 





Something more than a year ago a law was 
passed in the state of New York requiring two 
hours and forty minutes of physical training per 
week for all the children over eight years of age, 
with three additional hours of military training for 
the students in the high school. After six months’ 
trial this time was increased to four hours and 
forty minutes per week for all children, and the 
military training thus far promises to be almost al- 
together physical training. Half of the salaries 
of the physical directors required up to twelve 
hundred dollars are paid from state funds. This 
promises to be the most significant thing that has 
happened thus far in the way of securing organ- 
ized play and physical education to all children of 
any state. Something over two months ago the 
state of California passed a law providing for a 
state director of physical training and requiring 
two hours per week of play and physical training 
for all the children in the state of California. 
These laws promise to reach all the children in the 
state and for a sufficient length of time to furnish 
real physical and social training. They will cover 
fairly well the school year. 

We do not wish to mechanize play or to deprive 
it of its initiative. We all believe in free play, but 
anyone who realizes the results of free play as it 
has been practiced in America up to the time that 
the play movement was organized, realizes that it 
has meant mostly free loafing, that it has copied 
the morals and manners and sportsmanship of cor- 
ner loafers and idlers, and that it has not produced 
the type of physical development or an outlook up- 
on life such as America should seek to encourage. 
The child will always get plenty of free play what- 
ever organization of play activities the community 
may undertake, for there are twenty-four hours 
in the day, school does not take more than five 
hours in most cases, and no school system except 
a Gary is attempting to secure much more than 
one hour a day of organized physical activity. 

It does not seem possible that the municipal 
playground can ever provide an adequate amount 
of play to children. It always requires a special 
trip and a certain amount of effort to go to these 
playgrounds because they are by themselves. Weak 
children are apt to be bullied by strong children, 
and it is only those who excel in games and sports 
who go regularly. The organization of groups of 
children who come from all quarters of the city 
and who vary from hour to hour and day to day 
is almost impossible. And these playgrounds are 
not securing the training in general which organ- 
ized play should secure. I kept track for a con- 
siderable time of the attendance at one of the best 
known municipal playground systems in this coun- 
try a year ago, and concluded that if this time were 
distributed among all the children of the city, it 
could not amount to more than a minute and a half 
a day for each child. I doubt if there is a muni- 
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THE FUTURE OF THE PLAY MOVEMENT 


BY HENRY S. CURTIS 


Olivet, Michigan 


cipal playground in America that is furnishing the 
equivalent of five minutes a day for the schook 
children of the city, or that it is furnishing an 
amount of play that is at all comparable to a single 
recess in any of our school systems. 

However, the way is now open for a very much 
larger development of play in connection with 
the schools. In the first years the great trouble 
was that the school department went out of exis- 
tence in the summer and there was no one to take 
charge of anything. Now in most of our city 
systems there are at least certain rooms that are 
being maintained for children that have been left 
behind, certain gardens at least are carried on dur- 
ing the summer, and sorne of the domestic econ- 
omy and manual training rooms are in operation, 
and in most cities there is at least some organized 
play under the school department. The number 
of these activities is increasing from year to year 
and it is plain to see that this is rapidly growing 
into a four-term school, a fourth term, however, 
which will be quite different from the other three 
terms, but which will be perhaps a great deal 
nearer to the ideal of the future than has been the 
old-time school of the three r’s. All the normal 
schools in Missouri are now on a four-term basis, 
those of Texas have ten weeks’ summer 
school, and the Normal College at Greeley and the 
Normal School at Gunnison go on a _ ten-weeks” 
basis next year, with the probability of this being 
increased to twelve weeks and becoming a regular 
four-term school. The Normal School at San 
Diego goes on a four-term basis next year, and 
there is a strong probability of this becoming 
general. 

Over a good share of the country there is prac- 
tically three months of the summer vacation. No 
child wishes to play for ten or twelve hours a day, 
and the playground alone cannot possibly meet 
this problem. The solution which is plainly sug- 
gested is that the school authorities should organize 
this summer term so as to give to children that sort 
of a summer which they ought to have. This 
means, I think, domestic economy and manual 
training for all; gardening for the older children; 
organized play for perhaps two hours during the 
day ; and excursions to all the nearby points of in- 
terest. All of the older boys should be organized 
into troops of Scouts, and all of the older girls 
should become Camp Fire Girls. Such an organ- 
ization would furnish a variety of activities for the 
children such as would make the day worth while. 
It would take up most of the time that is now 
spent in loafing on the streets, and instead of 
reaching five or ten per cent. of the children each 
day, as the municipal playgrounds usually do, it 
would reach all the children and furnish them a 
much greater variety of experience than the ordi- 
nary playground does. 
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PATRIOTIC ECONOMY 


o> BY EVERETT MORSS 


Boston 


The necessity for patriotic economy will be 
evident if we think of finance in terms of labor in- 
stead of in dollars. We have natural resources 
and we have capital invested in the tools of pro- 
duction, but even with these facilities our produc- 
tive capacity is limited by the supply of labor. By 
labor we mean the personal service, whether of 
brain or of brawn, of the forty million of us who 
are engaged in gainful occupation. 

To carry on the war we shall spend at least 
twelve billion dollars per year, or thirty-three 
million dollars per day. This is as much as Great 
Britain is spending and fifty per cent. more than 
Germany is spending, and the figures are so huge 
that few of us appreciate what they really mean. 

Europe is already so deeply in debt that she 
may never be able to pay, and we are on the road 
to the same condition. Balance of trade statistics 
indicate that we have made an extra profit from 
foreign business since 1914 of five billion dollars, 
or about two billion dollars per year. The effect 
of this in enriching the country is suggestive of 
the result of three years of impoverishment at the 
rate of eight billion dollars. 


Our normal annual savings are about four bil- 
lion dollars, and not only will our war expendi- 
ture absorb all of these savings, but we must find 
eight billion dollars in addition. During the past 
three years our present allies have obtained much 
assistance from us, but as there is no country to 
whom we can turn we must carry our burden 
alone. 

Our savings go into public and private improve- 
ments, including the extension of business enter- 
prises. These savings will not be available for 
war until we stop federal, state, municipal and 
private improvements; until we forbid all issue of 
securities except under federal license, following 
the example whereby England reduced the issue 
of industrial securities from $468,000,000 in the 
first half of 1914 to $11,000,000 in the same period 
of 1917. 

The danger of a food famine has been brought 
home to us and we are making a real effort to re- 
duce consumption, though our efforts to increase 
production are being seriously handicapped by the 
high price of labor. 

Immediately after war was declared the Presi- 
dent warned the country that everyone should 
produce more and consume less. The idea that 
business was to be suddenly reduced by a wave 
of economy was a shock to business men and the 
cry “business as usual” was spread over the coun- 
try and caused the President’s appeal to be for- 
gotten. Not only are people spending as usual, 
but many conscientiously believe it their duty so 
to do. 

Every dollar spent means the consumption of 
labor. We shall not be far wrong if we say that 
every four dollars spent consumes a day’s labor, and 





that every twelve hundred dollars spent consumes 
a year’s labor. A war expenditure of twelve bil- 
lion dollars will consume the labor of ten million 
people ; twenty-five per cent. of our total labor sup- 
ply. This added demand comes * during the 
greatest labor famine in our history, which has in- 
creased commodity prices eighty-five per cent. 
since 1914. 

We have reached a point where the increasing 
demand reduces the efficiency of labor and thereby 
reduces the supply, and we are facing a further 
rise in commodity prices, perhaps to exceed pres- 
ent conditions in England, where prices are up 
one hundred and twenty per cent. 

The most effective remedy is to decrease con- 
sumption, and it is imperative that every one 
should make a drastic reduction in personal expen- 
ditures. The example must be set by the rich, 
but every man, woman and child must be drawn 
into the movement until patriotic economy be- 
comes the greatest fad the country has ever 
known. 

Our young men who try to avoid military ser- 
vice are “slackers.” Every one of us who will not 
economize to help the war is a “slacker.” Who 
will fail to spend less when he realizes that every 
four dollars saved is a day’s labor contributed to 
the war? It is not a question whether your in- 
come justifies an expénditure, but whether the 
country can afford to let you spend. 

Even to prevent hardship we have no right to 
spend to keep people in their usual employment, 
for only by a process of readjustment can we ob- 
tain the labor necessary for the war. Already the 
government is resorting to price fixing and other 
dangerous experiments, because we can no longer 
submit to the law of supply and demand. We 
cannot increase supply, but we can so reduce de- 
mand that the available supply shall meet our 
needs and so keep prices within bounds. 

With two million men in cantonments or in 
tents there are houses enough for the rest of us. 
We can reduce the famine in wool and cotton by 
wearing our old clothes. We can stop the pur- 
chase of automobiles, so that the factories and their 
operatives may produce motor trucks, air craft and 
munitions. We can use the automobiles we now 
have less freely and save gasoline. We can re- 
duce the number of our servants and let our wives 
and daughters do more of the work. We can do 
away with the wastefulness of charity entertain- 
ments if we go less to the theatre and give the 
money saved to charity. 

The real horrors in Europe are not on the firing 
line, but amongst the civil population, who are 
pinched for the necessities of life and in many 
cases dying of starvation, If each one of us is not 
willing to make sacrifices for the war, Germany 
was right when she characterized us a “Nation of 
Slackers,” 
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EDUCATIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


BY JANET R. RANKIN 


School Service Secretary, Madison, Wisconsin 


I once asked an expert educational investigator 
why certain extensive tables (which seemed non- 
essential) had been included in a monograph of 
his, published at the expense of a city board of 
education. The reason he gave for including the 
tables was that other experts might want to make 
a study comparable to his, and that these tables 
must be included in order to give them the basis 
on which to work. 


Certain other important data had been excluded 
from this study for lack of space. The net result 
was a monograph which was scholarly, no doubt, 
but which was open to the criticism of being with- 
out appreciable bearing on the practical problems 
of school administration. 


The average investigator of educational condi- 
tions, particularly the graduate student and pro- 
fessor types, seems open to the charge of being 
more interested in dissecting the evil than in rem- 
edying it. The school survey, for example, tells 
the school board and citizens what is wrong. Too 
often, finding the remedy is left to local ingenuity 
or is at best accorded a postscript. The doctors 
diagnose, but refuse to prescribe. 


A recent city survey investigated teacher train- 
ing and service. It defined standards. It ana- 
lyzed the teaching force. It published table after 
table of numbers (not percentages) showing local 
conditions. It devoted a number of pages to 
describing method and findings. At the end of 
the chapter, in two paragraphs, were made the 
recommendations. A typical one was in these 
words: “Some means should be devised to make 


attendance in summer schools more_ general 
among the teaching force.” 
“Some means!” Superintendent and _ school 


board, left with several hundred such recommen- 
dations, may be pardoned for feeling that sur- 
veys are more of a nuisance than a help. 

The educator initiates a study by drawing a 
questionnaire which he does his best to make fool- 
proof and expert-proof. As his returns accumu- 
late, he makes table after table, boiling down re- 
sults into compact and aggregated form. 


It is astounding how often the educator feels 
that at this point his work is done. Seldom does 
he blue-pencil replies for illuminating devices and 
suggestions. He will incorporate any number of 
tables in his study, and even repeat their findings 
in narrative form, but the “how” of improve- 
ment,—this is rarely if ever found. 

Take for example any study of retardation. 
You will find detailed discussion of the manner 
of conducting the study of the standard for meas- 
uring average or slow progress, of the compara- 
tive findings of Judd, Strayer, Thorndike, Bach- 
man, er Cubberley. You will find extensive and 
detailed tables of results, What you will not find is 


analysis of how to attain a greater proportion of 
normality per grade ; how to eliminate failures ; how 
Superintendent A succeeded with subject pro- 
motions; how Superintendent B_ inspired his 
teaching force to co-operate in reducing the fail- 
ure evil. 

An interesting comparison might be made be- 
tween educational investigations made for edu- 
cators and business investigations made for the 
practical man of affairs. 


Recently I was requested to overhaul the manu- 
script for a book to be issued by a commercial 
publishing house as one of a series of helps to 
business men in various lines. This manuscript 
of about 150 typed pages plus illustrations was 
concerned with the problems of the wholesaler. 
Its basis was an investigation into the proportion 
of sales, receipts devoted to advertising, stationery 
and supplies, salesmen’s salaries, returned goods 
expenses, etc., etc., in a number of houses selling 
groceries, shoes, dry goods, and other commodi- 
ties. Data was secured through questionnaires, 
interviews, and correspondence. The making of 
the book took approximately four months of a 
man’s time. 


To one accustomed to the methods and manners 
of educational investigations, this book was a sur- 
prise. Material on the manner of conducting the 
study and tabulating the findings was compressed 
into half a preface page. The findings were 
split into about twelve brief tables showing “typi- 
cal” and “attainable” cost percentages in each of 
the various departments. From an_ educational 
point of view, the fashion of “interpreting find- 
ings” was unique. 

Each paragraph was a “how” paragraph.—how 
to use form letters effectively; how to eliminate 
or reduce the returned goods evil; how Whole- 
saler A analyzed his sales territory for profit ; how 
Wholesaler B_ re-arranged his building for 
economy and efficiency. With each reporting of 
a fgure from the tables of findings went a clean- 
cut analysis of what that figure meant in business 
efficiency, and the concrete methods to be found 
helpful in attaining it. The investigation results 
(only the results, by the way; not the preliminary 
tables) were given place; but their practical bear- 
ings were the points emphasized. 

The dollar is the unit in business; in education 
the unit is the child. With due regard for the 
inevitable difficulty of measuring educational re- 
sults and defining educational standards, does it 
not seem that the business investigation is more 
considerate of the dollar than the educational in- 
vestigation is of the child? 

Might educators not gain considerable advan- 
tage by a study of the practical methods of mak- 
ing and presenting studies in the field of business? 
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MOTIVATED READING 


BY EVA A. SMEDLEY 


Evanston, Illinois 


There are many schemes being tried out for giv- 
ing school-credit for home work. Here is an or- 
iginal scheme for motivating the reading lessons 
by having the home give credit for school work. 

“Briefly stated the plan is this: Once a month 
each pupil in the eighth grade reads something to 
his father or mother which he has studied at 
school. Then the child writes a note to the 
teacher telling whether he held the attention of 
his auditor. Also the one to whom he reads 
sends a note to the teacher, giving the pupil a 
mark on the reading. This mark appears on his 
report card, above the mark given by the teacher 
as his home-mark in reading. 

The plan is explained to the parents in the 
eighth grade council meeting of parents and 
teachers held the first week of school in Septem- 
ber. 

It is understood that the marks of the parents 
and those of the teachers will differ greatly, but 
that it is no criticism on either that they differ, as 
the points in good reading under consideration 
would not necessarily be the same. Then, too, as 
little Sarah Cobb said: “Our parents can’t know 
how much work has been done to get us ready to 
read so well to them.” 

All the selections studied are really worth-while 
literature, so that the parents feel that it is an en- 
riching experience for them as well as being one 
which makes stronger the bonds of common 
thought and common knowledge between par- 
ent and child. It also encourages the habit of 
reading with the thought of dividing with others 
the good things one finds. 

To quote one from among many who speak of 
the subject matter appreciatively, a father who 
had been a school superintendent wrote: “I got 
much more out of ‘To a Waterfowl’ from my boy’s 
reading than from my own reading of it a few 
years ago.” 

The teacher has one major point on which she 
is working each month. The class knows just 
what it is. They understand that the teacher’s 
mark is given with that point and_ those 
made in previous months in mind.  Fre- 
quently they tell their parents what the class is 
striving to accomplish, as the notes clearly indi- 
cate. 

These notes from the parents are very valuable 
to the teacher. She understands the home and the 
child better for them. They are always kindly and 
cordial, and often quite suggestive, so that the 
teacher can fairly see and hear the child and can 
know whether he has done his best, or has low- 
ered his standard of accomplishment when the in- 
spiration of the presence of the teacher and of the 
class is lacking. She knows the boy who needs to 
be reminded that his best is none too good for his 
mother. She recognizes with joy the child who 
under the influence of the parents’ sympathetic in- 
terest rises to greater heights in his home reading 
than in the class study. 





It gives an added incentive to the stiidy of the 
month to be able to go home at the end of it and 
to show real, recognizable progress made. 

The children in their notes sometimes tell how 
they know that they held the attention of the one 
to whom they read. 

Laura wrote: “I held my mother’s attention 
very well. She lay down and was almost asleep, 
but I made it as interesting as I could, and soon 
she sat up and listened very attentively.” 

Nora, who knows that her too rapid reading is 
a serious fault, wrote: “I read slower than usual. 
I held my mother’s attention all the time, but I 
did not hold my father’s all the time as he was 
eating.” 

Mayshell, who is learning that one must watch 
as well as read, wrote: “I read pretty well to my 
aunt last night. I held her attention and could 
tell that she was enjoying it from the way she 
laughed and from the expression of her face.” 

Grace wrote: “I read to both my mother and 
my father and held their attention very well. To 
prove that I held their attention I asked my 
mother to tell me the story, which she did. While 
I was reading my father corrected me_ several 
pre so that I know they were both listening tare- 

ully.” 

_ Sometimes the parents give the teacher sugges- 
tions as to teaching. Here is a note which shows 
that the father clearly recognizes just the faults 
his boy needs to correct: “Stanley’s reading 
shows good appreciation of thought, good inflec- 
tion, and fair naturalness. His enunciation is 
poor, due to the fact that he does not use his lips 
enough. Some exercises that would compel clear- 
cut use of tongue and lips would help him.” 

Two months later this same boy had the en- 
couragement of bringing a note which said: 
“Stanley’s enunciation is good.” 

The following shows how well another father 
understands a common fault in reading, and bet- 
ter yet how he appreciates good oral interpreta- 
tion of poetry: “It was very gratifying to both 
Mrs. M. and myself to hear Helen acquit herself 
so well in reading ‘Lines Suggested by the 
Graves of Two British Soldiers.’ She seems to 
avoid the placing of undue emphasis upon unim- 
portant words in a sentence, which is so com- 
mon a fault with young readers, and expressed 
the exact meaning, at the same time paying 
close attention to the meter.” 

Another father wrote: “Warren read very well 
this morning. There is a decided improvement in 
both his enunciation and emphasis. If he read a 
little more slowly I think a tendency to repeat 
would be corrected.” ; 

A mother touched upon another common fault: 
“I enjoyed listening to the reading of this poem 
very much. A few lines I did not understand, but 
Anna explained most of the poem to me. Anna 
does not stop at some places long enough to let 

* Continued on page 354. 8 
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Every section of the country should have a 
special train to Atlanta. 
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JUSTICE TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Shall the elementary schools continue to wear 
the old clothes of high school boys and girls? That 
is a question that has been raised and that cannot 

suppressed. 

a a Philadelphia Ledger, September 12, 
Superintendent A. S. Martin of Norristown, Pa., 
had an article on “Inequalities of Expenditure in 
the Public School System.” It is the ablest pre- 
sentation of comparative cost of elementary and 
high schools that we have seen. 

It presents with great thoroughness the facts 
as they appear officially for New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Baltimore. 

As usual, a city that is hard hit yells at the 
umpire. 

We are grateful for the study. It is of ines- 
timable service. We think it silly for any city to 
whine at facts. When every player muffs the ball 
it makes mighty little difference which muffs the 
most. ‘ 

On the other hand we have no interest in any 
effort to show that the city high schools in those 
six cities get too much for buildings, equipment, 
supervision and teaching, but we are intensely 
grateful to Superintendent A. S. Martin for giv- 
ing renewed and definite emphasis to the vicious 
neglect of the elementary school buildings, equip- 
ment and teaching. 

Far be it from us to object to all the high schools 





_ get, but we protest against the elementary school 


wearing out to a finish the old clothes—buildings, 
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equipment, and grounds—which the high schools 
cast off. 

The next great problem in American education 
is to magnify, dignify, and intensify the elementary 
school. 

The junior high school has taken the two up- 
per grades away from the elementary school. In 
this we rejoice. In this we have had a large part. 
That was the problem until it was achieved. 

But it has left the elementary school in a worse 
plight than before. It practically removes all hope 
in most cities of having any men in elementary 
schools. 

This is no argument for or against men princi- 
pals. We merely state a fact. It is a condition 
and not a theory that confronts the elementary 
school of the future. 

We recently heard a prominent business man 
who is also much interested in education say: “I 
was the youngest of three boys and I hated school 
until I got to college because I always used the 
books my brothers had made very much second- 
hand.” 

One of the great sayings of John H. Francis, 
now of Columbus, is: “The elementary schools 
must be made as spectacular as high schools before 
they can get public attention.” 

Everywhere we hear it said as an argument for 
the junior high school that the elementary school 
needs “the old building.” 

Denver has taken one of her very old buildings 
and has made it absolutely as up-to-date as though 
it were new. It can be done anywhere. 

Pass the slogan along the line—all along the 
line: “No more old clothes for elementary schools.” 

The kindergarten and the primary school are 
full of “pep.” They are spirited, have games and 
all sorts of fun. 

No one hears of “drill”—boring—before the 
fourth grade, but it is about all one does hear in 
the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 

These are the very boys and girls to make 
school and community games, picnics and 
pageants wildly successful. 

Those are years in which teachers and _ super- 
visors putter, nag and boss most excruciatingly. 

The burden of the song of the teacher in this 
grade is all too apt to be: “You'll not get pro- 
moted.”’ 

Let the three elementary grades have a place, 
a purpose, a mission, a message all their own. 

Let no teacher be better equipped or better paid 
than the elementary teacher. 
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NOTABLE SERVICE ENDED 


In the death of Henry B. Brown, president of 
Valparaiso University, on September 17, America 
loses one of the most serviceable of her educators. 

Valparaiso University is an institution with a 
clientele as unusual in quality as it is vast, and the 
credit for what it is and for what it has achieved 
in forty-foyr years is due to Henry B. Brown and 
O. P. Kinsey, who was the choice of Mr. Brown 
as a co-worker in the early days of the institution. 

Valparaiso was one of five institutions of its 
class,—Ada, Ohio; Highland Park, Iowa: Fre- 
mont, Nebraska; Commerce, Texas,—all daugh- 
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ters of the famous school at Lebanon, Ohio, which 
went out of existence a few weeks before the 
death of Henry B. Brown, one of its most illus- 
trious sons. Ada—Ohio Northern University— 
became greater than her mother institution under 
the leadership of President Laher, and is now 
one of the worthy colleges of the Great Methodist 
Church. Highland Park long since became a 
denominational school, and this summer the school 
which W. L. Mayo created at Commerce, Texas, 
became a State Normal School. 

Hon. W. H. Clemmonds, state superintendent of 
Nebraska, still presides over the destinies of the 
school at Fremont, and Valparaiso numbers its 
students as more than 5,000 each year, 

Unaided by state, church, or philanthropist, un- 
endorsed by eminent traditional institutions, never 
once appealing to those obsessed with zeal for base- 
ball, football, or basket ball, for fraternity or 
sorority, without lowering its standard for hard 
work the institution at Valparaiso prospered « beyond 
all dreams of success, until unencumbered by debts 
there are acres of buildings at Valparaiso, and 
a Medical School, a Dental School and 
a hospital in Chicago. : 

The glory of Valparaiso is that its doors were 
opened to a hundred thousand young people, many 
of them now famous in science, art and literature, 
in law, medicine, and education, in the industrial 
and commercial world, when no state or church, 
school or college would recognize their scholastic 
aspirations as the equivalent of scholarly standard- 
ization. ° 

A private institution it may be, but never was an 
instituticn managed more unselfishly, more single 
minded to the interests of students and the public 
than has been the University at Valparaiso, and 
Henry B. Brown, a native of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, in 
his sixty-ninth year, in the forty-fourth year of the 
institution of his creation, leaves a memorial such 
as honors no other educator. 
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THE COLUMBUS TEST 


Columbus, Ohio, like Brookline, Massachusetts, 
and other well- lf-satisfied cities, is greatly 
that aside from a few 
Ihouse equipment is 
is a campaign for 
turally tax-opponents 
ce when this condition 
d are greatly exercised 
both as to exposu e cost of the remedy. 

Columbus is being put to a severe educational 
test, worse than any invented by Courtis, Ayres 
or Thorndike. bey 

We once let our house painting go One season 
too long and to our disgust every painter in the 
city called to get the job. Each seemed to think 
it was lack of a painter instead of a desire to put 
off the payment for the job. 

If Columbus fails to paint up and fix up, all 
America will know that it is not that she has not 
had the opportunity, but that. she prefers to go 
further to the bad rather than meet the situation 
fairly. 

Another year it will cost Columbus half a mil- 
lion more than now, and she is not likely to vote 
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next year. She may as well say squarely $3,500,000 
vote in 1917, or $5,000,000 a little later, with all 
the disgrace of having everyone looking at the 
continued dilapidation of the buildings. 

Aside from a few recent buildings there is not 
a school building in Columbus that has any of the 
beneficial features of all well built schoolhouses 
that are less than ten years old. 

An old rattling automobile is more respectable 
than a rattletrap schoolhouse. 

Denver had her awakening a year ago. Brook- 
line has had hers this year. Denver did not hesi- 
tate; Brookline will not hesitate. Will Columbus 
fail in this test? 
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ADDISON B. POLAND 


We are gratified that we wrote our appreciation 
of Dr. Addison B. Poland while he was alive, and 
we shall always appreciate his letter of apprecia- 
tion thereof. It is much more satisfactory to pass 
roses to the living than to the dead. It was our 
privilege and pleasure to know him intimately for 
more than a third of a century. We had many 
common professional interests, all of which were 
heightened by his early associations with Massa- 
chusetts schools. 

Dr. Poland was always and everywhere a suc- 
cess. Promotions came to him frequently and 
other opportunities came and were declined. He 
never accepted a position that he did not think 
was to his taste, and he never remained in any 
position in which he was not fully happy. No 
question of amount of salary, or degree of honor, 
ever weighed with him in going away. He was 
strictly professional. He knew school work 
thoroughly; was always sane; always devoted to 
all phases of the work; faithful alike to the child, 
the teacher, and the public. It was most gratify- 
ing to him that Newark in his retirement ap- 
preciated a public school servant more generously 
than any university, unaided from the outside, had 
ever appreciated a retiring president. It was the 
professional rather than the personal side of it 
that pleased him. 
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SEATTLE NEWSBOYS* 


From the days when John Gunckel, in Toledo, 
started the famous work among the newsboys we 
have “majored” in a study or mastery of work 
with and of the newsboys. 

As our readers will recall, we have been greatly 
interested in Dr. Anna Y. Reed’s work with the 
newsboys of Seattle and in the reports she has 
made thereon. 

Much to our delight the World Book Company 
of Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., has brought out 
a book of more than 200 pages, at the surpris- 
ingly low price of 90 cents, on this subject by 
Dr. Anna Y. Reed. 

At the New York meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association in 1916 and at the Kansas City 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence in 
1917, she attracted attention to her great achieve- 
ment, and at Portland this summer no one was 
more successful in drawing crowds and_ holding 








**Newsboy Service.” By Anna Y. Reed, Ph.D. One of the School 
Efficiency Monographs. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. xxviii + 175 pages. Price, 90 cents. 








their admiring interest than was she, and whoévert 
reads this book—and every teacher should read it— 
will not wonder at her success with newsboys or 
with the audience to whom she tells her story. 

Although the book has the newsboy as its bait 
it is a study of various ways and means of trans- 
forming street boys into industrious, reliable, 
worthy, manly citizens. It is a book that no 
notice can do adequate justice. 

It is really a modest presentation of a great series 
of achievements by a notable woman in connection 
with one of the best school systems in one of the 
most interesting cities in the United States. 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT 


There have been several semi-official patriotic 
appeals recently for the magnifying of present-day 
American authors, especially of those who write 
in a literary vein. As frequently, the Journal of 
Education was ahead of the demand, for in its 
columns, as nowhere else in the world, are appear- 
ing from week to week most delightful articles on 
“Authors Who Are a Present Delight,” by writers 
who are a present delight. 

America has had a few relatively great authors 
like Bryant, Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Holmes and Lowell. Times and conditions greatly 
favored those men. 

There are men not yet in the Hall of Fame who 
are likely to go there, like Poe and Whitman. 
There are several men who might have been great 
but seem just to have missed it, like John G. Hol- 
land, N. P. Willis, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, John T. 
Trowbridge, Eugene Field. 

All of these and many more were eminently de- 
lightful in their day. Never were there as many 
men and women receiving so much money per 
word as now. Never were there as many 
persons reading as enthusiastically so many writers 
of their day as now. Teachers should know some- 
thing of these writers. 
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THE BRADY SCHEME 


W. L. Hughes of Brady, Texas, has put his 
high school on a new: basis with some most sugges- 
tive features. 

His statement briefly is as follows :— 

“The high school is to offer the traditional sub- 
jects such as history, mathematics, Latin, English, 
a modern language or two, household economics, 
science, etc., and in addition, blacksmithing, sales- 
manship, shop work, including repairing of auto- 
mobiles, Sunday school work, music, carpentry, 
mechanical drawing, telegraphy, stenography. The 
fact is we are offering credit for any work out- 
side of school provided it has educational value 
and is leading toward a vocation. 

“Now, a great deal of this work is to be done 
outside of school, in fact nearly all vocational 
work is done outside of school. 

“Stenography is studied in school but no credit 
is given until the student proves his ability to hold 
a position and can get a recommendation from his 
employer. 

“The telegraphy students get their actual train- 
ing at the Western Union office and are given no 
credit until they show proficiency enough to hold 
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a position with the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. 

“Cooking and sewing are done at school but 
must be followed up with home work along the 
same lines. 

' “All students must be in school at least half the 
time, and all must offer four years’ work in 
English.” 

As will be readily seen there are several phases 

of this work that have great possibilities. 





EDWIN MARKHAM HOME-LANDMARK 


Edwin Markham is a graduate of the State Nor- 
mal School, San Jose, California, and lived in San 
Jose for twenty years, at 432 South Eighth street, 
where he wrote “The Man with the Hoe.” 

Under the lead of Professor Henry Mead Bland 
of the San Jose Normal School this residence is 
to be purchased as an Edwin Markham Home- 
Landmark by money raised on the dollar gifts of 
the admirers of the poet, essayist, and scholar. 
Send your dollar to Professor Bland, San Jose. 
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OREGON TO NEW ENGLAND 


It deserves more than a passing thought that 
Oregon has furnished New England two college 
men this season. 

The new president of the State College of New 
Hampshire comes from the Agricultural College of 
Oregon, and now Boston University has elected as 
the head of its department of accounting in its 
School of Commerce, the dean of the School of 
Commerce of the State University of Oregon. 
From Corvallis to Durham and from Eugene to 
Boston are quite unusual educational experiences. 
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Dr. James Parton Haney of New York City 
says: “In the public schools of New York there 
are over 800,000 children. This army would take 
more than three full days to pass a reviewing 
stand, with regiments 1,000 strong passing every 
six minutes, day and night.” 








Walter C. Wilson, the new principal of the 
Pasadena, California, High School, established 
an innovation this year, whichi@is»that students 
might register by mail. This-didvaway with the 
long lines of boys and girls awaiting their turn. 

Mr. Spaid, who succeeds Dr. Wagner as state 
superintendent of Delaware, mows the condi- 
tions in Delaware as well as any. man in the state, 
and no one could be more devoted to the interests 
of the state in school or out. 


Every schoolhouse architect should be required 
to swear to a statement that he has no prejudice 
against the one-story plan of schoolhouses. 


Here is a worth-while slogan proposed by the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press: “St. Paul, the City of Best 
Schools.” 


Milwaukee will not reduce the opportunities 
to learn German in the public schools. 


The intense popularity of Colonel Roosevelt is 
one of the events of the world war. 


Department of Superintendence, Atlanta, Feb- 
uary 25 to March 2. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE END OF THE SESSION. 


The special war session of Congress, which 
began on April 2 and ended on October 6— 
covering 188 days in its deliberations—was the 
most memorable in American history. It wit- 
nessed the entrance of the United States into 
the great war, and the enactment of a great 
mass of war legislation. It provided for raising, 
lending and spending nearly twenty billion dol- 
lars. It instituted the system of the selective 
draft which will bring millions of Americans 
into the ranks. It atoned in haste for the reck- 
less unprepatedness of the past by planning for 
huge fleets, vast numbers of airplanes, and 
ereat armies for overseas service. What is 
perhaps most significant of all, it was attended 
by a singular absence of partisan feeling, and a 
general concentration of energy in support of 
the administration and the effective prosecution 
of the war. There was, to be sure, a handful 
of “wilful men” who went to the verge of trea- 
son in their opposition to war measures, but 
they were few in number and feeble in influ- 
ence, 


STRIKING BACK. 

With the residential sections of London sub- 
ject to almost nightly raids by squadrons of 
German airplanes, it is not surprising that the 
demand for reprisals in kind should grow more 
insistent. Humane sentiments have hitherto 
restrained England from retaliating; but, as the 
air raids have intensified in number and fre- 
quency, the need of a changed policy has become 
clearer. It is plain that nothing will check 
these manifestations of German ferocity short 
of similar air attacks upon German cities. 
France has already entered upon a policy of re- 
prisals, and England will have to. Repulsive to 
all humane minds as is the extension of the hor- 
rors of war to undefended cities and helpless 
women and children, the only possible restraint 
upon the German policy of “frightfulness” ap- 
pears to he the knowledge that, if persisted in, 
it will be turned against German cities and Ger- 
man civilians. 


A COMPLETE EMBARGO. 

Great Britain has followed the example of the 
United States in proclaiming a complete em- 
bargo upon all shipments to the northern neu- 
trals of Europe, with a view to cutting off sup- 
plies from the Central Powers; and it is prob- 
able that France, Italy and the other Allies will 
follow suit. This policy involves the abroga- 
tion of existing trade agreements, and will in- 
flict great hardships upon Holland, Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway. But these countries 
have been serving as depots of supplies for Ger- 
many and Austria, in entire disregard of the 
obligations of neutrality, and must pay the pen- 
alty. There is actually no need of evidence 
upon this point further than that which is af- 
forded by the trade statistics of the last three 
years, The one thing essential to an enduring 


peace is the complete defeat of the Central 
Powers ; and the Allies cannot afford any longer 
to tolerate the feeding and munitioning of their 
enemies by neutral hands, through trickery. 


AUSTRIA’S WAR AIMS. 


Only a minor interest attaches to the state- 
ment of Austria’s war aims, made at Budapest 
by the Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Count Czernin, because it is Berlin and not 
Vienna which shapes the policy of the Central 
Powers. Yet, Count Czernin’s declaration for 
peace without annexations or indemnities is en- 
couraging in a way, as indicating an approach 
to sanity. So, also, is his statement that com- 
plete disarmament is the only solution of the 
present difficulties. While a return to the 
armament status of 1914 would be a great re- 
duction from present conditions, there would 
be no meaning, he argues, in not going further 
and abolishing war fleets and reducing land 
armies to the level required for maintaining in- 
ternal order. At present, and probably for 
years to come, this is only a dream, but if it 
could be adopted as a definite aim, this would 
be a different world to live in. 


THE SUBMARINE TOLL. 

The toll of the submarines varies from week 
to week, but it is encouraging to notice that, 
on the average, it is materially less than in the 
early months of the unrestricted submarine 
warfare. In February, when the new policy 
was inaugurated, the German officials con- 
fdently predicted that it would “bring England 
to her knees” in three or four months at the 
outside; but eight months have passed, and the 
ratio of British losses is diminishing, and new 
construction rapidly increasing. The losses for 
the week ending October 1 were the lightest 
since the war began---including only eleven 
ships of more than 1,600 tons and two of less 
than 1,600 tons. For the month of September 
the losses were only seventy-four ships, as 
compared with 153 in the month of April. The 
extended use of armed convoys accounts, in 
part, for this improvement; for, in the week 


ending October 1, sixteen submarine attacks 
were beaten off. 


THE IRISH OUTLOOK. 


Both in Ireland and in England there is in- 
creasing hopefulness as to the outcome of the 
Irish convention. ‘The secrecy which is pre- 
served regarding the discussions is annoying to 
those who would like to know what is said and 
done from day to day; but it works well in se- 
curing a frank expression and comparison of 
opinions. The most authoritative word regard- 
ing the deliberations of the convention is the re- 
cent speech of the chairman, Sir Horace Plunk- 
ett, at a luncheon at Cork, in which he said that 
the convention had made him hope as he never 
had hoped hefore that he should live to see a 





Continued on page 362. 
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CIVIC PRIDE AND PUBLIC SERVICE 

[Addison L. Jones, superintendent, West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, is developing civic pride and public service in 
pupils in an unusually effective way. The following letter 
handed to every pupil in the city worked wonders.] 

The school board, the superintendent and 
teachers are very desirous that our city shall 
have a reputation for good order, beautiful 


homes, clean streets, and well kept house yards ~ 


and allevs. There are more than two thous- 
and in the schools, an earnest, energetic, stirring 
crowd of young people who can help greatly in 
making the town more admirable and more 
healthful. If every one in the schools will do 
what one person can do there will be two thous- 
and assistants in a project of greatest moment 
to us all. Such an army working for our best 
interests will bring about great changes that 
will make this the cleanest, healthiest and most 
beautiful place to be found. 

Here are some suggestions as to ways in 
which every one can help the movement to 
make ours a town beautiful :— 

If you have paper, fruit skins, or anything else 
to throw away while on the street, wait until 
you come to a waste box at the corner of the 
street, and then put this material into it. The 
council has placed a few of these receptacles at 
convenient places, and it will surely purchase 
more of them if we show that we need them. 

Many streets are made attractive by well kept 
grass plots on each side of the pavement. Help 
to keep these beautiful by using only the side- 
walks. 

Spitting on the sidewalks is a menace to the 
public health, as well as a most disagreeable 
habit. Cultivate such a_ strong’ sentiment 
against this that every one will observe the law 
in regard to spitting, as we find it in all com- 
munities. At the home, help your parents in 
seeing that all ashes, rubbish and garbage are 
put into cans, so that the workmen can remove 
them quickly. 


——_____——-- @-0-@-0--@-e.—________ 


MOTIVATED READING 


Continued from page 349 





the listener get the thought. This seems to me 
her greatest error.” 

How strongly this mother reinforces the work 
of the teacher whose favorite quotation to the 
class is: “Speech is silvern, but silence is golden.” 

The pleasure this plan is for both parent and 
child is voiced in this simple, sincere note: “I en- 
joyed hearing Sarah read. I think she improves 
each time. The story is interesting, and she reads 
it with a great deal of expression. She enjoys it 
as much as I, and she likes to have me hear her.” 

The following shows that the parents are 
humanly curious to know how their comments are 
received: “Joseph read to me last evening and this 
morning. He holds the: listener’s attention and 
reads with feeling, and changes his voice to suit the 
characters.” And then with charming frankness 
she added, “I would appreciate your opision on my 
criticisms,” se 
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In addition to the enjoyment the parents get 
from the literature and in observing the progress 
of the pupil, in addition to the pleasure the 
teachers get from the comments by the parents, 
the effect of the indirect criticisms, favorable and 
unfavorable, is most salutary upon the individual 
pupils and upon the class as a whole. 
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DAILY BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME—(III.) 


6. PICTURE OF PATRIARCHIAL LIFE IN A 
DRAMA ON THE MYSTERY OF AFFLICTION.* 
(Third Monday of October.) 

M. Job i; Psalms cxix, 75-77. The Patience of Job. 

Job ii; iii, 1-7. The Impatience of Job. 

Job iv, 1-20. Eliphaz Attempts to Explain Affliction. 

Job vi, 1-17, 28-30. Job Replies but is Himself Per- 
plexed. 

Job vii. Job’s Reply Continued. 

Job viii. Bildad’s Theory of Suffering. 

Job ix, 1-26. Job’s Rejoinder. 


Yam ASH 


*Gibbon declares Job to be a “sublimer book than anything in the 
Koran,” and Carlyle pronounces it ‘‘the sublimest poem of all 
ages.”’ 
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“DENATURED HISTORY” 


Under the above head, and over my signature, was pub- 
lished in this Journal ten years ago a brief discussion that 
seemed to meet the approval of numerous teachers. The 
idea was that History in reality is the essence of life, but 
as taught it is a body of death. 

Since that was written, I have left the schoolroom for 
the law, but I have continued to enjoy the reading of His- 
tory. It is as fascinating as any fiction, and a tonic to the 
mind at any time. 

The other day, my eight-year-old son told me that one 
thing he knew he would enjoy all through school, is His- 
tory. I was glad to hear him say it, but after deliberating 
over it, it made me sad. 

His idea of History is based on what I have told him 
of Columbus, Daniel Boone, George Washington, Napoleon, 
Moses, Joseph, Caesar, and the rest of them. What is he 
going to think when he faces the usual routine some years 
hence, and is informed by a teacher that History is a mass 
of facts and figures, dead, dead, dead? I wish I could 
do something about it. 

Why is this thing as it is? Bacon truly said that History 
makes men wise, and there is no mental uplift to be com- 
pared to it, and yet we literally murder it in the school- 
room. I have been looking lately for some book called 
History which is an exception to the thing as I see it, but 
so far I have looked in vain. There is no reason whv 
if History were written as it should be, any boy would 
leave it for a cheap detective story, but when you cut 
personality out of it, I do not blame the boy. 

The lives of fifty men will tell the History of the world, 
and tell it in such a way as to make it a fascinating study. 
Who cares to know the names of the Babylonian kings 
and the terms of their reigns? It is worthless and useless 
and hopeless; but to get a fair idea of Babylonian life in 
the story of Nebuchadnezzar is easy and entertaining and 
helpful. 

What do you think about it? 


Bruce Craven. 
Trinity, N. C 
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J. R., West Virginia: I regard the Journal of Education 
as the one indispensabie publication. Jt isa safe and reli: 
able index to the educational_develgpment of the country, 
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UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


SUGGESTIONS BY HERBERT HOOVER 


Save the wheat because our own wheat 
harvest is below normal and America must 
send a larger amount of wheat to our Al- 
lies than ever before, since their supplies 
are less. Their men have been fighting Germany, 
the fields are less productive and many markets 
are cut off from them. They are using war bread 
made of corn, barley, wheat flour and bran, and 
we must give them enough wheat to form the 
basis of the loaf. If we can save one pound of 
flour per week per person we can send them an 
extra 100,000,000 bushels. 

Dairy cows and female calves are being killed 
today because of the high prices of feed and meat. 
We are thus imperiling our future, and the price 
of meat is now beyond many of our people. We 
must eat less meat and no meat from young 
animals. 

A saving of an ounce a day each week per per- 
son is equal to several million cattle. 

Our children, and all of our children, need milk 
and plenty of it. Our troops and the children of 
our Allies need condensed milk. We must use 
every drop and save on cream. 

We waste fat 





we must save it for export in 
the form of lard, and for home consumption as 
butter. 

Food fats are now being used for soap and can- 
dles. Saved fats and vegetable oils should be 
enough for this purpose. 

We will have less sugar and the price is too 
great for part of our people. We use three times 
more of it per person than our Allies. We must 
save it for jams and jellies to save butter. With 
care the world’s supply will go around and at a 
reasonable price. . 


, sa. 


We have fruits and vegetables in abundance, 
We must eat more of them. We must use our 
large potato crop freely. Potatoes eaten save 
bread and thus save wheat. 


Use canned foods only when fresh are not 
available. 


If we cannot fight we can avoid waste and eat 
wisely and in accord with our country’s needs. 
All food served on the table and not eaten is 
wasted. 


Use no wheat bread, crackers or wheat cakes 
for luncheon or breakfast. Use instead corn bread 
(baked thin), corn muffins, corn cakes, fried mush, 
rye bread, oatmeal, oat cakes, buckwheat cakes, 
rice cakes. Use honey and syrups with cereal- 
stuffs whenever possible as substitutes for cream 
and sugar. 


Use tarts instead of pie. 


Avoid entirely use of wheat bread, toasted, to 
be served under chops, squabs, chickens, entrees, 
game, etc. 


Increase fish and sea food courses and make 
specialties of them. 


Make special dishes of hashes. 
meats, croquettes, etc., to avoid waste. 


44 


Eat chickens, eggs, pigeons, squabs, rabbit, fish. 
Eat no veal, lamb, squab-chickens or squab- 
turkeys. 


cooked-over 


Eat cottage cheese. 

Use no butter in cooking. Fry foods in animal 
fats or vegetable oils. 

Use liberally vegetables and fruits in season. 


Make a specialty of baked beans and brown 
bread. 


" 
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Every child in a school system has a right to go ahead continuously in his educational move- 
ment just as he gains continuously in stature or avoirdupois. 





1917 SUMMER SCHOOL AT UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


“Bonjour, monsieur!” 

With this hearty greeting his pupils (in the model 
class conducted by Professor Emile B. de Sauze) en- 
thusiastically began their daily study in oral French. 
The class was a popular special feature of the Dem- 
onstration High School of the 1917 Summer School 
at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Scores of high school teachers visited it daily, get- 
ting a good accent and points on how to teach first 
year French orally, which they will use with good 
effect in their own work elsewhere. 

There were other valued classes in French, too, in- 
cluding courses in elementary and intermediate 
French grammar and reading; in French composition 
and conversation; outlines of French literature, 
among the instructors being Dr. Pierre F. Giroud 
and Dr. W. H. Scheifley. There were also popular 


—Albert Shiels, Superintendent, Los Angeles. 
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courses in elementary Italian and Spanish, and the 
usual fine German courses for which the University 
of Pennsylvania Library has uncommon equipment 
in its 25,000 or more German books and the prox- 
imity of rich historical collections—the Moravians at 
Rethitehem; the Schwenkfelders at Pennsburg; the 
Philadelphia Library of the German Society, etc. 
This year’s summer school at Pennsylvania ex- 
ceeded, if possible, all preceding it in the richness 
and variety of its opportunities and the calibre of 
its teaching force. Besides the university’s own able 
officers of instruction, there were a score of expert 
college and public school educators, including Dr. 
Frederick L. Paxson, University of Wisconsin; F. P. 
Emery of Dartmouth; G. M. Dutcher, Wesleyan; Ss. 
W. Fernberger, Clark University; W. H. Gregory, 
Cleveland Normal School; Principals Mary H. Lewis, 
Park School, Buffalo; Alma Caldwell, Bancroft 
School, Minneapolis; Stella Brown, Fullerton School, 
Baltimore, and Katherine L. Koehler, Hyde Park 
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School, Cincinnati; Supervisors M. Julia Detraz, Os- 
wego, N. Y., State-Normal; Helen M. Johnson, Bal- 
timore Training School; Corinne Brown, kindergar- 
ten and primary, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, and -Harriet Campbell, Winona, Minn., 
State Normal; Directors Ellen O’Leary, public school 
kindergarten, Worcester, Mass.; Minnie K. Bryan and 
Irene Hess, Park School, Buffalo, and Ethel L. Kilts, Fre- 
donia, N. Y., State Normal. Professor Emma J. 
Breck, University High School, Oakland, California, 
president of the English section of the National Edu- 
cation Association, taught English in the Model High 
School, which was held daily along with a well at- 
tended school of observation covering all grades and 
especially stimulating among all present a more criti- 
cal study of elementary school aims and methods. 

Another valuable feature of the 1917 summer 
school, as a help to educators, was the practical 
courses for the special training of continuation 
school teachers,—under Principal W. C. Ash, as- 
sisted by L. A. Lettinger and J. A. Hindman, also of 
the Philadelphia Trades School; by Ida E. Macfar- 
lane. School of Industrial Art, and others—which 
covered handiwork, hygiene, civics, drawing, geog- 
raphy, English, mathematics as well as the principles 
and history of education and a good outline of edu- 
cational psychology. 

Rural school problems, under A. C. Monahan, Fed- 
eral Rural School specialist, again had a large share 
of attention from attendants at the U. P. Summer 
School, who were specially concerned with the “new 
teacher and the newer types of supervision, organi- 
zation and maintenance” of rural schools. Scarcely 
second to this was the active interest in economic 
problems of the community, a knowledge of which 
is eagerly sought by teachers who feel the pressing 
need of a larger background in teaching community 
civics in the public schoofs and social science courses 
in the high schools. The important economic 
changes of wartime; living costs; industries; gas, 
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water, electric light and transportation services; the 
sources of our food supply, etc. were among the 
topics studied not only by teachers and regular stu- 
dents, but also by a number of persons keenly alive 
and responsive to the demands of national and 
world-wide welfare. 
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SO SAY WE ALL OF US 


Lieutenant Colonel C. E. Stanton of General Pershing’s 
army in France was notified of the proposed cancellation 
of his accident insurance policy. He sent the following 
denunciation to an officer of the insurance company :— 





‘ Paris, France, July 30, 1917. 
H. A. Cavanaugh, secretary-treasurer Illinois Commercial 

Men’s Association, Chicago, III. 

Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of July 6, forwarded 
to me through the courtesy of E. M. Holloway, Chicago, 
Ill. I cannot acknowledge receipt of your check for $2.75 
without expressing my bitter disappointment in the 
quality of the manhood shown by you and your board of 
directors. 

Your records show I took out my policy ten years ago, 
when I was a major and paymaster in the army—a pro- 
fession always honorable, now more so than ever. 

Now, at this stage of the game, when every man who is 
worth the name is doing his bit to uphold the honor and 
dignity of his country, small-souled individuals like you 
and your board of directors chop off without warning the 
only means an army officer has of providing for his 
family. 

I think the spirit your company shows is contemptible, 
and I only regret that I cannot tell you in person. This 
pleasure may be mine, however, for I expect to be in Chi- 
cago later on, sound in wind and limb, and I certainly 
will call on you to pay my respects. I earnestly hope vour 
stature and that of your associates is higher than your 
principles. 


E. M. Holloway, clerk of the United States Court of 
Appeals, made public a copy of the letter. 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN LIFE. A reader for students 
of modern Spanish. By E. L. C. Morse, Phil Sheridan 
School, Chicago. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 369 pp. ; 
The Lake Spanish Series, under the general editorship 

of Professor Christian Gauss of Princeton University, 
starts off auspiciously with this excellent and practical 
reader by Mr. Morse, which according to the preface has 
two aims—to furnish a large amount of reading matter, 
at once idiomatic, practical, and interesting, and to give a 
fairly comprehensive picture of Spanish-American daily 
life, habits, customs, and ideas. The text proper covers 
about 200 pages, and the material consists of extracts 
culled from the Spanish-American cairo press, treat- 
ing a rich diversity of topics and written in everyday 
idiomatic Spanish. The book is profusely illustrated and 
copiously annotated, and is one of the most interesting 
works of its kind that has come to our attention. 

The text is divided into five parts, of which the first 
contains matter. from various countries, and the others 
treat in order Mexico, Cuba and Central America, the 
valley of the La Plata river, and the west coast of South 
America. There are eighty-eight selections in all, in- 
cluding discussions of such diverse subjects as a street 
car strike, a wholesale swindle, a wedding, a ball game, 
an earthquake, a cow-boy fiesta, geographic descriptions, 
advertisements, the flora and fauna of Spanish America, 
etc. There are nearly a hundred illustrations from 
photographs and in addition six maps. The notes cover 
eighty-five pages and are unusually full, containing a 
mine of useful information upon Spanish-American life, 
as well as the usual grammatical and syntactical explana- 
tions. A vocabulary completes the book. 

_. Too much cannot be said in praise of Mr. Morse’s 

ideally conceived and competently executed text. For 


real interest and typical Spanish-American flavor it is not 
surpassed by any similar book now on the market. 


CAESAR IN GAUL. By Benjamin L. D’Ooge, Michi- 
gan State Normal College, and Frederic C. Eastman, 
State University of Iowa. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
etc.: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.40. 

The attacks upon Latin are due more to the traditional 
methods of instruction than upon any lack of virility of 
the study or of its adaptability to the training needed 
today. Benjamin L. D’Ooge’s methods in the classrooms 
and in texts have done much to disarm criticism. Under 
his guidance a student gets an appreciation of the spirit 
and thrill of the art in the Latin life and language. With 
his students at Ypsilanti the study of Latin is not merely 
nor primarily linguistic gymnastics, is not merely nor pri- 
marily skill in turning the pages of a lexicon or facility 
in recalling declensions, conjugations, and exceptions. 
His students do definite thinking in Latin masterpieces 
and in Latin language. And his associate in the making 
of this edition of “Czsar in Gaul” adds the critic’s skill, 
the editor’s art, and the aviator’s view from above—the 
University view. 





LEARN TO SPELL. By L. W. Payne, Jr., University 
of Texas. Chicago, New York: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Cloth. 144 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

In the day of a multitude of spelling books for the 
grades it is interesting to find a spelling book for high 
schools and colleges. Here is a book for classroom use 
and is equally valuable as a handbook for every student, 
teacher, editor for his desk. : 

The material is divided into three parts, the first in- 
cluding a fairly comprehensive collection of rules for 
English spelling fully exemplified, some thirty lists of 
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words based upon the rules, and a valuable list of “old 
offenders” frequently misspelled, accompanied by sugges- 
tions to insure accuracy. Part Two consists of a large 
variety of word groups classified according to the branch 
of the curriculum to which they belong. Thus the lists 
contain terms commonly used in connection with geology, 
civics, American and British literature, agriculture, 
biology, business, geometry, history, economics, the differ- 
ent branches of engineering, and other subjects. Part 
Three is devoted to a large general list of words often 
misspelled, and to some illuminating suggestions to teach- 
ers. On each page space is provided for the student to 
write the corrected form of the words that have troubled 
him the most. Thus, with his own handwriting staring 
him in the face, the proper relationship of the letters 
becomes -photographed on his brain; and he gradually 
develops that quick instinct of the good speller to pounce 
upon his own errors almost before they occur. 


WORK AND PLAY IN COLONIAL DAYS (Every- 
child’s Series). By Mary Holbrook MacElroy. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Illustrated. Price, 
40 cents. 

This little book is a treasure in the hands of the ele- 
mentary teacher, the children and in the home. The 
simple, vigorous style in which it is written shows sym- 
pathetic under ading. of the child mind. Every story 
is simple, who.esome and fascinating. Among the most 
interesting chapters are: “The Voyage and the First Win- 
ter,” “Children’s Games,” “Their Schooling,’ “Colonial 
Textbooks,” “Puritan Discipline,” “Children’s Tasks,” and 
“What Colonial Children Read.” 

Everychild’s Series forms a wonderful 


library of 
supplementary reading. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: TWELVE CARDINAL 
POINTS. An Introduction and Guide to the Best Eng- 
lish Books. By Edwin L. Miller. Philadelphia, Penn. : 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 79 illustrations and map. 
597 pp. Price, $1.75, net. 

More and more do we need a guide to the best English 
books. No one can read one book in a thousand that he 
would like to read. What shall he do? Some read little, 
saying, as we recently heard a man say of professional 
books: “The best read man has to say often, ‘I have not 
read it.’ That is all that I have to say when I read 
nothing of it all” Some will read in a hit or miss 
way, but the wise reader has a budget system of read- 
ing, and-he seeks such a guide as Mr. Miller, princi- 
pal of the Northwestern High School in Detroit. If 
all this is needed and desired by good adult readers 
how much more is it needed by young people. 





WHAT SAMI SINGS WITH THE BIRDS. _ By 
Johanna Spyri. Translated by Helen B. Dole. With 
illustrations in color by Charles Copeland. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 90 pp. Price, 50 cents, 
net. 

“Heidi” has been one of the greatest delights of recent 
years. Nothing could have been more entrancing. Here 
comes “Sami,” which has every charm that “Heidi” has. 

All those readers who have previously become _ ac- 
quainted with Johanna Spyri’s stories will need no second 
invitation to read this one. She manages to instil into 
them such a freshness and buoyancy that one can fairly 
feel the breath of the mountains blowing across the pages. 
Like “Heidi,” we have in the present story another child 
who loves the outdoors and the song of the birds. Little 
Sami has an adventurous career. Left alone in the world 
by the death of his grandmother, he obtains a home for 
a time with a cousin, but his lot there is a hard one be- 
cause of three other boys who impose upon him. He has 
been taught always to tell the truth and fear God, and 
these maxims seem difficult to follow. Driven from this 
home, he is apprenticed to a tinker, and finally becomes 
gardener upon a large estate. Here, among friends and 
in congenial tasks, we leave him growing up into young 
manhood. His heart is attuned to nature, and it seems 
that when tthe birds sing they are talking to him. Their 
first and best message, which has been his watchword, is 
the song of the finches: “Trust, trust; trust!” 





THE SONG PLAY BOOK. Compiled by Mary A. Wol- 
laston. Edited by C. Ward Crampton, M. D., Director 
of Physical Training. New York Public Schools. New 
York and Chicago: The A. S. Barnes Company. 

This collection of song-plays, with music, gives teachers 
of little children the means of teaching these delightful 
forms of physical training so that the best and most 
happy results may be obtained. The fifty games have 
been chosen because of their adaptability to classroom 


and playground conditions; they also afford much vigorous 
exercise in proportion to the small amount of — de- 
manded. They have been used and tested in the New 
York Training School for Teachers, and have been re- 
vised to suit school needs. The main object has been to 
make them singable and practical, while an additional in- 
dex has been arranged in the order of difficulty, the oe 
being especially suitable for use in grades I-A to 3-B in- 
clusive, though higher ones enjoy them. 


A BOOK OF BALLADS, OLD AND NEW. Selected 
and edited by Guido H. Stempel, Associate Professor 
of Comparative Philology in Indiana University. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, 60 cents. 

This little book is valuable for the fine selection of bal- 
lads, and even more for the instructive introduction to 
the ballad in general. This form of story telling is 
worth studying and students in our schools and univer- 
sities will find this collection of great value. 


MODERN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. Complete 
Course. 


By Harry Anson Finney and Joseph 
Clifton Brown. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The amount of information in regard to business ac- 
counts and methods in this book is indispensable to 
any one contemplating a business career, and to an 
well equipped man or woman. To understand this 
arithmetic is almost a liberal education. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Argumentation and Debate.” By W. T. Foster. Price, 
$1.40. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Through the Bible Day by Day.” By F. B. Meyer. 
Price, 50c. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union, 

“Graded Writing Textbooks” (Book Five). By Albert 
W. Clark. Price, 88c.—“The Fault and the Remedy in 
School Writing.”—‘“Stevenson’s Treasure Island.” By F. 
W. C. Hersey. Price, 56c.—“Caesar in Gaul.” By B. 
D’'Ooge. Price, $1.40. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Essays and Essay-Writing.” Edited by William M. 
Tanner, “Priee;, 85c; to schools, 68c (carriage extra). 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Company. 

“An Experiment With Fundamentals.” By C. D. Mead. 
Price, 60c.—‘“Newsboy Service.” By A. Y. Reed. Price, 
90c. Yonkers, N. Y.: The World Book Company. 

“What a Young Man Ought to Know.” By S. Stall. 
Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: The Vir Publishing Company. 

“Verse Writing.” By W. H. Carruth. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 

“American Indian Corn.” By Murphy and Norton, 
Price, 75c. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Mother West Wind ‘When’ Stories.” By T. W. Bur- 
gess. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“A World in Ferment.” By N. M. Butler. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Learning to Spell.” By L. W. Payne. Price, 40c. Chi- 
cago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

“Descriptive Mineralogy.” By William S. Bayley. 
Price, $3.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Practical Grammar.” By P. H. Deffendall. 
Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 

“Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.” 
wein and Stockard. Price, $1.50. 
Home Correspondence School. 

“A History of the United States.” By C, M. Thompson. 
ro og tang S penborn €. SS. 

“Uncle Squeaky’s Vacation.” y_N. M. Leonard. P » 
50c. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. = 


Price, 64c. 


By Esen- 
Springfield, Mass.: 
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of the country. 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 











F Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 

11-13: Lake Superior, Wis., Teachers’ 
Association. Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
Superior, secretary. 

12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. Ashley 
T. Conrad, Superior, president; Miss 
Agnes E. Bury, vice-president; Miss 
Bertha J. Bauer, secretary; R. A. 
Quick, treasurer. 

12-13: Illinois School Masters’ Club. 


18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Western Division. Gales- 
burg. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Illinois Valley Division. 
Ottawa. 

19-20: Western Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. W. H. Saunders, La 
Crosse, secretary. 

W-20: Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. Eau _ Claire. 
Miss Mabel Ahlstrum, Eau Claire, 
Secretary. 

M-27: Washington Educational Asso- 
ciation. Spokane. O. C. Whitney, 
Bryant School, Tacoma, Wash., seéc- 
retary. 

25-27: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction. Providence. Willard H. 
Bacon, Westerly, president; M. Da- 
vitt Carroll, 76 Beaufort _ street, 
Providence, secretary. 

27: New England Federation of High 
School Commercial Teachers. Brook- 
line, Mass., High School. W. O. 
Holden, 46 Gooding street, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., secretary. 

2-31: Colorado Education Association, 
Western Division, Grand Junction, 
Miss Agnes Young, Montrose, secre- 
tary. 


Gl-November 2: Minnesota Educational 
Association. Minneapolis. a od 
Baker, Albert Lea, president; E. D. 
Pennell, East High School, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 

Sl-November 2: Colorado Education 
Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 


@il-November 2: North Dakota Edu- 
cational Association. Bismarck. E. 
R. Edwards, Jamestown, president; 

. E. Parsons, Bismarck, secretary. 
31-November 3: Indiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association. Indianapolis. 
NOVEMBER. 

2-3: Colorado Education Assoriation, 
Eastern Division. Denver. James H. 
Kelley, Gunnison, president; H. B. 
Smith, Denver, secretary general as- 
sociation. 


B38: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 

Sixty-third annual session, Des 
Moines. Eva M. Fleming, superin- 
tendent, Decorah, resident; Super- 
intendent O. E. mith, Indianola, 
secretary. 

2: Essex County, Mass., Teachers As- 
sociation. Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent William F. Eldredge, 
Rockport, president; John H. Boss- 
hart, Salem, secretary. 

€-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Topeka W. H. Johnson, Law- 
rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
secretary. 

12-16: Newcastle County Teachers In- 
stitute, A. Dupont High School. 
Kent and Sussex Counties, at Mil- 
ford. State Institute for Colored 
Teachers at Milford. Charles A. 
Wagner, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. 

15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas_ City. President, 
Ira Richardson. Maryville; secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Colv-nbia. 


15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 


26-28: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation, Thirty-fifth annual 
meeting. Sioux Falls. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation and Affiliated Organiza- 
tions. Syracuse, N. Y. 

26-28: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence. ichmond. State Teachers’ 
Association, William C. Blakey, 
Richmond, secretary; State Co- 
operative Education Association, 
J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association of Division Super- 
intendents, Superintendent F. B. 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, M. C. McGhee, 
secretary. 


26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Syracuse. Herbert 5S. 
Weet, Rochester, N. Y., president. 

26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 

26-28: Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Baltimore City. Sydney S. 
Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Elkton, secretary. 

26-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 

29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte. 
A. T. Allen, Salisbury, president; 
N. W. Walker, Chapel Hill, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 

29-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


7-8: New England Association of 
Colleges an Secondary Schools. 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 

26-29: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation. Johnstown, Pa. Charles 
S. Davis, Steelton, president; Dr. 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, secre- 
tary. 

26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 


27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
a Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
ent. 


FEBRUARY. 


21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 


21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 

22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. M. Caldwell, Man- 
gum, Oklahoma, president; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 
tary. 

Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James . 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 

25-March 2: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PORTSMOUTH. At the first 
regular business meeting of the 
Portsmouth Teachers’ Association, 


held October 1, the following offi- 
cers were elected for 1917-1918: 
President, Alice S. Mildram,  prin- 
cipal of the Training School, to suc- 
ceed Orwin B. Griffin, now at Teach- 
ers College;  vice- -president, Miss 
Lucie Pray, critic-teacher, Farragut 
School ; secretary-treasurer, Miss. 
Dora Cohen. Miss Katherine Con- 
lon, Miss Richardson, Miss Margue- 
rite Jenness and Miss Byrne were 
elected additional members of the 
executive committee. The Ports- 
mouth Teachers’ Association begins 
the year on a sound financial basis. 
It is expected that the program for 
the year will be made public in a few 
days. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BEVERLY. In his annual report, 
just out, which is illustrated with 
many graphic charts, Superintendent 
S. Howard Chace has this to say or 
teachers’ salaries :— 

“*As is the teacher, so is the 
school’ is true today as it always has 
been. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to secure capable, ambitious, 
growing teachers. There are several 
reasons for this, among which may 
be mentioned: 1. The serious de- 
mands that are made upon teachers 
today in all well organized school 
systems. 2. An ever-increasing ten- 
dency of pupils and parents to resist 
the necessary routine and discipline 
of the school. 3. So many other 
lines of work are open to women 
today, that were formerly closed to 
them, that apparently fewer ambi- 
tious women are entering the teach- 
ing profession. 

“This situation can be met only by 
making the work of the teacher more 
attractive. One means to this end is 
to increase salaries. A study of the 
salary situation throughout the state 
shows that while the salaries in Bev- 
erly are by no means the lowest, they 
do not compare favorably with those 
in other cities that demand as high 
a quality of service. 

“However, salaries are hy no means 
the only recompense of a _ teacher. 
Far more important, I believe, are 
the conditions under which _ the 
teacher works. Few cities in New 
England present more favorable op- 
nortunities for happy, efficient service. 
These conditions alone largely deter- 
mine and measure the contentment 
of the desirable teacher.” 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

BINGHAMTON. A state survey 
of the Binghamton school system is 
under wav. More than two vears ago 
a resolution was introduced in the 
hoard of education asking the State 
Department of Education to make an 
investigation of the Binghamton 
-school system. This fell through, 
but a vear ago Commissioner Archi- 
bald Howard introduced a resolution 
which was passed by the board ask- 
ing ‘the State Department of Educa- 
tion to make a survey of the educa- 
tional work in Binghamton. 
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If Anybody Wants to Know What | 
Is Vital and Movirig in Modern 
Education Let Him Read 


PATRI’S 
“A SCHOOLMASTER OF 
THE GREAT CITY” 


John Dewey says: 


“Angelo Patri has produced in_ his 
‘ Schoolmaster of the Great City’ an almost 
unheard of thing, a book on education 
which is not only sound in principle but 
charming in style. If anybody wants to 
know what is vital and moving in modern 
education, and wants the knowledge com- 
municated in a form free from pedagogical 
phraseology, in human terms, let him read 
Mr. Patri’s book. No parent or citizen can 
read the book without illumination and in- 
creased vision. The teacher who can read 
it without a gain in enthusiasm ought n’t to 
be teaching.” 


| 


Is there any superintendent or teacher who can 
afford to be without this book ? 


For individual study and as a basal book for 
reading circles it has no equal. 


PATRI—A SCHOOLMASTER OF THE GREAT CITY—$1.25 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Huntington Chambers, Copley Square 
BOSTON 











| MENTAL STRAIN 








exhausts the vital | eet 


from the brain ce 





Phosphates are vital constituents of the 
bodily tissues. When worry, anxiety, 
overwork or loss of sleep cause mental 
strain, the brain cells are depleted of 
their phosphates, and these elements 
must be replaced before normal condi- 
tions can be reestablished. 


The phosphates so necessary to brain 
power are supplied in an agreeable form, 
in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a scien- 
tific preparation which nourishes brain, 
nerves, tissues and blood. Whenever 
mental strain or depression is felt 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores normal conditions 

by renewing the phosphates 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


H46 6-16 








UP-TO-DATE 


Typewriter Instruction 


means more than learning the keyboard. It means more 


than mere key tapping. 


It means instruction in every- 


thing that the typist should know in the practical opera- 


tion of the writing machine. 


Above all, it means 


thorough instruction in the latest time and labor saving 


features of the typewriter. 


This is the reason that complete, up-to-date type- 
writer instruction can only be given on one machine—the 


Self-Starting Remington 


The self starting feature of the Remington Typewriter is the 
latest typewriter development—the first typewriter improvement which 
renders possible a perfect system of touch typewriting. 

Send to us for our illustrated folder which tells you why and how. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


374 Broadway 


New York 
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TEN MONTHS OF HARD USAGE 
DAILY HANDLING AND SOILING 


Will Be Given Every Text Book in Your Schools 


Obtain FULL SERVICE from them by PROTECTING, 
REINFORCING and STRENGTHENING them with the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THE ONLY ONE-PIECE, DURABLE, WATER. 
PROOF AND GERMPROOF COVER MADE. 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





MASSACHUSETTS 








George M. Wiley of the State Edu- 
cational Department in Albany is in 
charge of. the work and will have a 
large corps of expert assistants. 
These will come to Binghamton in 
groups at various times and it will 
require several months to make the 
complete study of school work and 
accompanying recommendations which 
the state department probably  wili 
offer after it has digested fully the 
result of the survey. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

SCRANTON. With work on the 
shop building at the O. S. Johnson 
Industrial School in North Scranton 
rapidly nearing completion, R. B. 
Keller, director of the school, expects 
that actual instruction of small 
classes in the mechanical trades and 
woodworking will begin this month. 

The shop building includes a ma- 
chine shop on the first floor, for the 
instruction of boys in the machine 
trades. Adjacent are the necessary 
tool rooms and storage spaces with a 
separate wash and locker room for 
the students in this department. 

The second floor contains the 
wood-working department where 
boys will be instructed in joinery, 
cabinet making and woodworking in 
general. This department also has 





The Seven Laws of Teaching 


Prof. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D. 


Revised by PROF. W. C. BAGLEY, Ph. D. 
A Masterpiece on the Art of Teaching 


The Chapter titles show the scope 
of the book. They are: 1—The Law 
of the Teacher. 2—The Law of the 
Learner. 3—The Law of the Lan- 
guage. 4—The Law of the Lesson. 
5—The Law of the Teaching Process. 
6—The Law of the Learning Process, 
7—The Law of Review. 


NO TEACHER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT 


Price 75 cents, postage 10 cents 
At all booksellers 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street 419 West Jackson Street 





Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


its separate wash and locker rooms. 
The third floor is given over to lec- 
ture rooms and a large drafting 
room, studio lighted and a_ special 
blue printing room and dark room 
for photography. 

The present demand for vocational 
schools in Scranton is great. There 
are a number of reasons for this, the 
principal ones being the great de- 
mand for skilled mechanics, the 
necessity of training youths along in- 
dustrial lines, demands for efficiency 
in these war times and a looking for- 
ward to the’ reconstruction period 
after the war. The object of the 
school as conceived by its founder, 
the late O. S. Johnson, is to fit the 
individual to pursue effectively a 
recognized profitable employment, 
thus enabling him to earn a_ better 
living and at the same time to raise 
the general standard of citizenship. 
The Johnson School will provide op- 
portunities that will encourage the 
progress of young men into desirable 
occupations. 

The school is intended for boys 
and girls over fourteen years of age 
who are preparing for a trade or in- 
dustrial pursuit. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
SPRINGFIELD. Upon the resiz- 
nation of Hugh S. Magill, Jr. the 


board of education selected as _ his 
successor Ira M. Allen, who had been 
for three years principal of the high 
school. 


IOWA. 
MARSHALLTOWN. The annual 
survey of the members of the 


Alumni of the local High School 


EMERSON 


has just been completed by Super- 


intendent Aaron Palmer. The 
questionnaire was directed esnecially 
to those students who have 


graduated during the past ten 
years, and was given, as in former 
years, to find, if possible, whether 
the subjects of the present High 
School curriculum were meeting 
the demands of the local commu- 
nity. In addition to the above 
motive the office is very desirous of 
keeping in close touch with those 
who have helped make the institu- 
tion what it is by their very care- 
ful and painstaking attendance to 
duty. The record which came as 
a result of this investigation is 
most gratifying. 

Indecision in regard to college 
attendance this year is great be- 
cause of the increased cost of 
living at colleges and universities: 
because of the larger number of 





SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 








( RATIONS, Debates, Essays, Discussions, 

ete., prepared to order Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience. MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL _ SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
1. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


College of Oratory 
HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It ains 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whetrer 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Letter 
From Washington 


The Food Administrator Writes Us: 


“The use of baking powder breads made of corn and other coarse flours instead of 
patent wheat flour is recommended by the Conservation Division of the Food 
Administration. The wheat needed for export is thus conserved, and at the same 
time healthful food for our own people is provided. The circulation of recipes pro- 
viding for these uses would be of assistance in carrying out our plans.” 


The following recipes for Corn Bread and Rye Rolls save wheat flour 
and make attractive and wholesome food for every day when made with 


ROYAL power 




















CORN BREAD RYE ROLLS 
1%, cups corr meal 2 cups rye flour 
% cup flour : \% teaspoon salt 
4 level teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 3 level teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
1 tablespoon sugar % cup milk 
1 a 4 tablespoon shortening 
i es Sift dry ingredients together, add milk and melted 
2 tablespoons shortening shortening. Knead on floured board; shape into rolls. 
Mix thoroughly dry ingredients; add milk and melted Put into greased pans and allow to stand in warm 
shortening; beat well; pour into well greased pan place 20 to 25 minutes. Bake in moderate oven 25 
and bake in hot oven about 25 minutes. te 30 minutes. 
Our red, white and blue booklet ‘‘ Best War Time Recipes’’ containing additional similar recipes 
| sent freeon request. Address Royal Baking Powder Company, Dept. H, 135 William Street, New York. 








The World’s Knowledge Conscripted 


-—— For the World’s Largest Army 


695,350 Teachers — 24,377,268 Boys and Girls 
have been called to report at the Public School, the Training Camp of American Democracy. 


Dr. M. V. O’Shea, of the University of Wisconsin, has been able to commandeer the 
services of 250 of the foremost educators, authors and scientists of America in the 
preparation of a remarkable new teacher’s guide that is different— 


THE WORLD BOOK 


Unreliable, out-of-date matter has been rejected. Technicalities and superfiuities have 
been exempted. All live, accurate, timely subjects have been organized into con- 
venient, usuable form by these leaders of the educational world. 


Preparation for Citizenship — Thrift — Vocational Guidance — Motivation— 
Conservation — Measurements of Intelligence — Correlation of School with 
Home and Community Interests are leading factors in present-day education. 


THE WORLD BOOK furnishes suitable material for teaching all these and every 
other school subject. It tells you what to teach. It shows you how to teach it. 


lt Is Different M.V. O'Shea, editor. 


ief, assisted b 
“THE WORLD BOOK indeed is a wonderful set of books—- | 350 of America’s 
one i. the at achievements of this part of the Twentieth f t = 
Nowhere else is the teacher able to get so much | foremost ecucators ; 
authoritative, 0 overy day for knowledge that will be of practical 6600 pages, 5500 il- 


use to her every Gay fo for ye pte ae Soheot EE lustrations,8 volumes 


Complete in Every Detail / FreeBooklet Coupon 


The completeness of the World Book appeals to # WORLD BOOK, Inc. 

























« will m 
rially affect the 
school systems of 
America. It anticipates 
the educational needs of 
the country. It will take 
our schools fifteen years to 
attain the standard set b this 5 
remarkable new publication,”’ is 
the opinion expressed by the head 

















f f the leadi ties, the business man as it does to the educator. ort 
»- £4 in diese ‘touch. 7 Gade Leading men all over the country are praising Pl = 5777 ton 
and school problems. the World Book and commending it as a book PS Gentiement—Ptease send ane seitheu® 
was never cepoey by responsible critics before. SS obi 


bi 
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It is genuinely and thoroughly American, made 7 Wo 
by the best American minds for the benefit of Americans. It is comprehensive but not Pa paid. 
loaded down with matter. It is a work of today. F 
2 


Send Coupon—Flag Book Free “ *™ 


a 
2 
Send or post card for further informa’ ing Fae esta Bock, Also a free copy of book- > Pe Oe ECL LOE sc Lee ” 
éet, Story of Pings in full colors. et en books are valued by all whoreceive them. 


2 
WORLD BOOK, Inc., 104 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 5777, Chicago, Il. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. * * 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Bivd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS BE. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 








positions opened to graduates of 
the High School on account of 
enlistment and draft; because of 


the uncertainty which many of the 
young men past twenty-one feel in 
regard to the time at which they 
may be called to service. All are 
conscious of the strong demand 
for higher education, but external 
circumstances have their influence. 
Notwithstanding the distinct de- 
cline which is being experienced 
throughout the United States in 
college enrollment, Marshalltown 
will have practically her usual 
quota who will continue their 
istudies during 1917-1918. 


KANSAS. 
PITTSBURG. Instructors who 
found themselves in sympathy with 
Germany have been asked to resign 
from the faculty of the Kansas State 
Manual Training Normal School by 
W. A. Brandenburg, president, who 
insists that there can be no question 
as to the patriotic attitude of any 

member of his faculty. 


—_— 


OHIO. 


Governor Cox has recently ap- 
pointed a state board to establish 
a system of vocational schools for 
Ohio. This is by authority of a 
law passed at the last session of 
the legislature and sponsored by 
Senator Howell Wright. The 
members of this board are: Alfred 
Vivian, State University, president; 
F. B. Pearson, Columbus, secre- 
tary; W. S. Edmund, Sandusky; 
Mrs. Kent Hughes, Lima; F. 
McCune, Brilliant; J. M. Withrow, 
— W. H. Winans, Cleve- 
and. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


For three years California has been 
developing a unique system of boys’ 
agricultural clubs. The whole plan is 
based upon the belief that agricultural 
students in the college and in the high 
schools present a tremendous poten- 
tial force which might be turned to 
help their younger brothers. 


a 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 353. 








change of heart out of which a new 
Ireland would be born. The Sinn 
Feiners are the only Irish group who 


opposed the convention and refused 
to be represented in it, but, if all the 
other groups can be brought to an 
agreement, as now seems probable, 
the Sinn Feiners will eventually melt 
away. 


A TRUSTFUL GOVERNMENT. 


Ours, certainly, is a trustful gov- 
ernment. Soon after the United 
States went into the war, the presi- 
dent of a German manufacturing 
company in Philadelphia was _ar- 
rested on the charge of smuggling 
chronometers ashore from one of the 
German ships interned at the Phila- 
delphia navy yard. This man is an 
enemy alien. He was released 07 
bail and is now awaiting trial. But 
he is still attending to business as 
president of his company, which is 
engaged in manufacturing  equip- 
ment for chemical plants and em- 
ploys a number of enemy aliens. 
This is strange enough, but much 
stranger is the fact that this very 
company is furnishing oil burners 
for the battleships now building in 
the ship yard at Camden, New Jer- 
sey, and that building plans of those 
new battleships are furnished to this 


company. And yet, we are surprised 
that the Germans know so much 
about all our military and naval 
plans. 
HOW THIS WORKS OUT. 
How this sort of trustfulness 


works out is strikingly shown by the 
recent arrest of more than ninety 
Germans employed in a factory in 
New York City where a certain in- 
vention believed to be of vital im- 
portance was being perfected. It is 
found that some of the Germans 
thus employed had stolen the plans 
and finished parts of one of these 
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engines of war and in their homes 
were discovered blue print plans of 
the invention and manuscripts in 
German and English, some of them 
in code. Three of the most impor- 
tant executive positions in the plant 
were held by Germans, and the whole 
Situation is much the same as if all 
the details of the perfecting of this 
invention had been sent to Berlin for 
the manufacture. 


+ 
> 





Reports and Pamphlets 
“The Training of Teachers for the 


Country Schools of Wisconsin.” 
Prepared by Annie Reynolds, 
State Supervisor of Teacher 


raining. Issued by State Super- 


antendent C. P. Cary, Madison, 
Wis. 72 pages. 

Beverly, Mass. 1916 Report.  S. 
Howard Chace, ‘superintendent. 
58 pages. Also Eighth Annual. 
Report, Beverly: Industrial 
School. William P. Taylor, di- 
rector. 11 pages. ‘ 


“Democracy vs. Autocracy,” and 
other patriotic addresses. By 
Dr. John Wesley Hill. Published 


by Lincoln Memorial University. 


New York offices: 30 East 42nd 
street, New York City. 32 pages. 
“Military Training of Youths of 
School Age in Foreign Coun- 
tries.” By W. S. Jesien, Bureau 
of Education. Bulletin, 1917, No. 


25. United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 36 pages. 

“The Conference on Training for 
Foreign Service, called by United 
States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 31, 1915.” By Glen Levin 
Swiggett, organizing ‘secretary; 
specialist in commercial educa- 
tion, United States Bureau of 
Education. Bulletin, 1917, No. 
37. 67 pages. 

Whittier State School. Whittier, 
Cal. Biennial Report. Fred C. 
Nelles, superintendent. 245 
pages. 

Nasson Institute, Springvale, Me. 
1917-1918 Catalog. Edith B. 
Hunt, Dean. 382 pages. 

Beaver Falls, Penn. 1917 Report. 
C. C. Green, superintendent. 66 
pages. 

“The Treaty Rights of Aliens.’ 
By William Howard Taft. Bul- 
letin No. 116, American Associa- 
tion for International Concilia- 
tion. 407 West 117th street, New 
York City. 16 pages. 

Marshalltown, Iowa, High 
Alumni Survey. Aaron 
superintendent. 8 pages. 

Lowell, Mass., Textile 
1917-1918 Announcement. 


School, 
Palmer, 


School. 
Charles 
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CLEMATIS 
4&4. NEW READER 
FER EADY NOW 
TsIGHTENS THE WORK 
QPF 2ND AND 3RD GRADES 


YOU NEED ABRLO FOR GRADES 3 AND 4. 
CLEMATIS FOR GRADES 2 AND 38. 
By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, MAss.: THE RIVERDALE PREss, 
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H. Eames, Principal. 33 _ pages. 
“Index to Legislation.” Bulletin 
of Public Affairs Information 


Service. Published for co-operat- 
ing institutions by the H.. W 
Wilson Company, 958-964 Univer- 
sity avenue, New York City. 42 
pages. A 7 
“Syllabus for Secondary Schools. 
L_atin—First Two Years. Univers- 
‘tv of State of New York, Al- 
bany, N. Y. Bulletin No. 641. 


27 pages. 


The October Century 


“Hurrah, say I, for _ the thie 
that taught me a lesson!” wrote a 
one-time thief, who, once a member 
of Sing-Sing and Auburn, is now a 
prosperous contractor in a city near 





New York. Soon after his release | 
from Sing-Sing, where he came un- | 


der Mr. Osborne’s influence and tha: 
of the Mutual Welfare League, the 
warden received the following let- 
ter from him: “Well, all is well, and 
that man you trusted has not to date 
betraved that trust, and he never will. 
You know, old chap, I have often 
taken things that did not belong to 
me. I never was troubled much by 
so doing, but when it comes to beinz 
made the goat one’s self, then the 
shoe is on the other foot, and it 
pinches. You see, one of the men 
with whom I have been rooming 
went South and took some of my 
vlad rags and coin. I never knew 
the feeling of an honest man who had 
some thief come along and take what 
he has honestly toiled for until this 
chap made love to my property and 
eloped with it. But I want to tell 
you that it has done me all the good 
in the world. I know now how it 
feels to lose what I have worked for, 
and that makes just one more nail 
driven home in my determination to 
lead a straight life. Hurrah, say 1, 
for the thief that taught me the les- 
son!” In the October Century will 
appear an article by Frank Marshall 
White on “The University of Sine- 
Sing.” 





October St. Nicholas 


In the “Heroes of Today” series, 
the life of the late Dr. Langley, head 
of the Smithsonian Institution, sup- 
plies the text for an interesting and 
inspiring story, beginning with a cer- 
tain afternoon in Langley’s boyhood 
when he lay on his back in a clover 
pasture, watching the flight of sea- 
culls and hawks. “There must be 
something about the air that makes 


t easy,” he pondered “The birds 
know the secret. Why shouldn't 
people learn to make wings and to 
fly?’ Years later, when the boy had 
grown to be one of the foremost 
scientists of the day, he said “Knowl- 
edge begins in wonder. Set the boy 
to wonder and you have put him on 
the road to understanding.” The 
story of his achievements and _ the 
indication of “Langley’s folly,” by 


which he is today numbered among 
the many conquerors of the air, is 
ly described in Mary R. Parkman's 
lelightful story, “Samuel  Pierpont 


Langley \ Hero of Flight.’ 


1} 
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The department, “For Country and 
For Liberty,” in the October issu: 
ontains “A Special Message to 


American Young Folk.” 


by President 
Voodrow Wilson, Philan 


der P. Clax- 


ton, Edward N. Teall. and Anna 

How ard Shaw M and arti les | \ Caz] 

Vrooman and Robert F. Wilson on 

he relation of vou people to the 
} eral unt she ection Ansan 


FS y¥<als 
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* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ca s 


CONSCRIPTION means readjustment in school matte:s as elsewhere. The busy tele- 
phone and telegraph haye helped us to supply many waiting places 
during the past six weeks, while it has been necessary in some instances to say ‘no possible 
candidate at this time.” In several cases a third candidate has been appomted 
before one could be secured, the demand has been so great, and only patience 
and persistence have at last found MEANS careful acquaintance with our t«acbers 
and put in the fitting one. This and the schools applying to us as well. 
A New York normal school, after being disappuinted in two of our candidates, one of whom 
was elected to two other positions and had accepted ope of them before the normal appoint- 
ment came, took on our recommendation a college woman withcut experience at $300 for 
work in its high school department. Afterwards the principal wrote us that he was pleased 
with her work and felt that she promised to develop into an excellent teacher. 


ome Sepenied apen ‘wice "aman ‘cubgitees Tanne” Gane an 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Marager. 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 











OUK BUOKLET 


The Albert Teachels’ ABeNCY  .tEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Lsed as text in 
Western Office : SpokKANE, W ASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any eddress 








the Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenve 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATI, Mer. 


MERICAN ::. ’ introduces to Colleges 

n superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 





Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and has filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to emplcyers, 


none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or k 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Uniox Seuare. New York. i 








PECIALISTS with good generai education wanted for cepartn ent work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved tys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Fic} rietors 
442 Tremont Building, Bc ston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
—_ — superior people. We 
‘nana W busbebe Fae register only reliable 


Chicago Office, 306 So. WabashAve, C2Rdidates. Services 
NORMAN PLAS8s, Manager free to school officials. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M, ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 











Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 











WINSHIP | We have unequaled facilities for placing 


| teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. , . 


| Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
AGENCY Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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“I Can Work Without Worrying, “a 
If Sickness Comes, My Income Will Not Stop” 


What the T. C. U. Has Done 


What a wonderful thing it is to be able to say—“I can 


work without worrying.” 


Worry kills more people than any physical malady. It 


dogs their steps through life, 


prives them of the joy of working, 
off ten or fifteen years before their respective 


reduces their efficiency, de- 
and finally cuts them 
allotments. 


How remarkable it is, then, to find a simple plan, as 


this 


ing. Read what Mrs. 


Teacher did, by which one may work without worry- 
Trackett, 


of North Fond du Lac, Wis., 


last spring wrote to the T. C. U.:— 





Gentlemen: 

Twice 
cc. 
port. I am 
joined it. 


during this severe 


most grateful to 
I can work without 





winter ] 


that if sickness does come, my 


needed the aid of the 


because I have a family depending on me for sup- 


the friend through whom I 
worrying, knowing certainly 


income will not stop. 








The 
ganization of 
less than a nickel a day, 


Teachers Casualty 


(Underwriters is a National Or- 
Teachers for Teachers. 


For the small cost of 


it will assure you an income when 


you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally 
injured, preventing your savings from being swept away 


for medica! expenses. 


Thousands of Tez 
have found freedom from 
membership in the T.C. U. I 
America 
protection. 


tion, 


Special Offer—$2.00 pays enrollment fee and gives 


protection until November Ist. 
particulars. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


534 T. C. U. Bidg., 


It will also pay you 
Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


ichers, all over 


“very teacher in 
should be a member 
If you have not already done so, 
fill out and mail the coupon for full informa- 


America, 
worry through 


I am 
tective 


and share its 


Nanie 
Send coupon for 


Address 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


Send me 
timonials. 


| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 


interested in 
Benefits and 
the 


for Others 


A Few of the Hundreds of Benefits That 
Recently Have Been Paid 


An _ Illinois attack of 


Teacher had an 





bronchitis, The C. U. paid her $42.90. 
A . alifornia Teacher had pneumonia. 
Io & VU. paid her 


$57.50. 
fractured her left 
$80.00. 


A Ramee Teacher 
arm. The T. C. U. paid her 


A Maine Teacher slipped on a _ peach 
stone and injured her side. The T. C. U 
paid her $46.6. 

\ New York Teacher fractured his 
wrist cranking his auto. The T. C. U 
paid him $80.00. 

A Nebraska Teacher fractured her limb. 
rne Fe. paid her $250. 


\ W: aes Teacher was killed in a 


railway accident. The T. C. U. paid his 


widow $2,000. 

\ Michigan Teacher broke her arm. 
The T. C. U. paid her $8 

\ Michigan Teacher stepped on a nail, 
resulting in infection The T. C. paid 
him $30. 

A Kansas Teacher had an attack of 
rheumatism. The T. C. U. paid him 
$18.75. 


A California Teacher was struck by a 


fa lling window screen, cutting her head. 
The T. C. U. paid her $80.66. 

\n Indiana Teacher suffered an attack 
of malaria The T. ¢ paid her $59.16. 

\ New York Teacher fell down stairs, 
injuring spine and ribs. rhe T. C. J 
paid her $143.33. 

An Illinois Teacher had an automobile 
accident. The T. C. U. paid her $360. 


\ Pennsylvania Te acher was quarantined 
on account of scarlet fever The T. C. U 
paid him $31.66. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
¥e the FT. C. Wy, 
534 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


knowing about your 
your special $2.00 
whole story and booklet of 


Pro- 
offer. 
tes- 


places the sender 





























